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BAIARUM GRATA VOLUPT AS: 
PLEASURES AND DANGERS OF THE BATHS* 


(PLATES III-XV) 


I 


A visit to the baths was one of the great pleasures of life in the Roman Empire. They 
appear regularly in lists like the graffito scratched on the pavement of the forum at 
Timgad, venari lavari ludere ridere occ est vivere;' or in epitaphs which praise balnea vina 
venus or tell passers-by to enjoy life while they may.” Even the Christian fathers were 
sometimes prepared to acknowledge this aspect of the baths: Gregory of Nyssa, for 
instance, and Augustine both include them among lists of the typical enjoyments of 


*'The research for this article was mainly carried out in 1985/86 through the help of a Research 
Fellowship from the Alexander von Humboldt Foundation and a Research Grant from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. I am grateful to both institutions for their 
continued support, to McMaster University for a leave of absence, and to the F. J. Dólger-Institut and 
the Archáologisches Institut in Bonn for hospitality during that year. Earlier drafts of this paper have 
been read by Prof. J. Engemann, Prof. C. P. Jones, Prof. R. Talbert, and my husband, William Slater; 
my thanks are due to them for their comments, and to all those who contributed photographs and 
assistance on specific questions. The latter are acknowledged where appropriate in the notes. 

In addition to the normal abbreviations (474 90, 1986, 384-94) the following will be used: 
BullAIEMA = Bulletin de l'Association internationale pour l'étude de la mosaique antique 
CMA = M. R. de la Blanchére, P. Gauckler, Catalogue du Musée Alaoui (Paris 1897), and supplément, 1, 

ed. P. Gauckler (Paris 1910). 

CMGR I & II = La Mosaique gréco-romaine. Colloques internationaux du Centre National de la Recherche 
scientifique, Paris 1963 (1965) and II. Deuxième colloque international pour l’étude de la mosaique antique, 
Vienne 1971 (Paris 1975) 

CMT = Corpus des Mosaiques de Tunisie 

ILAlg = S. Gsell, Inscriptions Latines de l'Algérie, Y, Inscriptions de la Proconsulatre (Paris 1922, rep. Rome 
1965) 

InvAlg = F. G. de Pachtére, Inventaire des Mosaiques de la Gaule et de l'Afrique, III, Afrique Proconsulatre, 
Numidie, Maurétanie (Algérie) (Paris 1911) 

InvGaule = G. Lafaye, Inventaire des Mosaiques de la Gaule et de l Afrique, 1, i, Narbonnaise et Aquitaine (Paris : 
1909) 

Inv Tun = P. Gauckler, Inventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule et de l'Afrique II, Afrique Proconsulaire ( Tunisie) 
(Paris 1910), and supplément, ed. A. Merlin (Paris 1915). 


! M. Ihm, Bonner Studien ... R. Kekulé gewidmet (Berlin 1890), 238, no. 40: a gaming-board? 

?E.g. C.E. 1499 (= CIL VI 15258), from Rome: balnea vina venus corrumpunt corpora nostra|set vitam 
faciunt b(alnea) v(ina) v(enus); C.E. 1318 ( = CIL XIV 914), from Ostia: vixi Lucrinis, potabi saepe Falernum, 
balnea vina venus mecum senuere per annos; or Peek, GV 1146 (= L. Moretti, IGUR III, 1834, no. 1329), 
from Rome: os oUv kaipôv Exels, AoVoai, pupidat, oTTaTAAnGov / Kal xápicot, Sarávnoov &rrep SUvacat. 
Tivi Tnpeis; also CIG 38461. All are listed by I. Kajanto, Hommages M. Renard 2 (Coll. Latomus 102, 
Brussels 1969), 357—67. Kajanto also quotes examples in which balnea vina venus are cited as harmful and 
dangerous, and concludes that the two Latin epigrams quoted above *were written as if in defiance of 
this common conviction' (p. 366). But it seems to me a common paradox that the same list of pleasures 
can be regarded simultaneously as harmful and as making life sweet, and mistaken to consider the 
negative judgement as primary. See also below, n. 4. 
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life.” The baths were valued, of course, for their healthfulness, but at least as much 
for the pleasure that they brought, and they are a standard feature of any 
description of the civilised but luxurious life. Thus the Britons adopt them in 
consequence of Agricola's policy of civilising per voluptates, though the stern Tacitus 
may disapprove,” and more than four centuries later Procopius describes the 
Vandals as all adopting the habit of bathing every day once they were settled in 
Africa, in addition to banquets and silk robes, theatres and hippodromes, and all the 
rest of it.” The moralists, indeed, are never tired of thundering against the luxury of 
the baths, the precious marbles, sun-filled rooms, water heated almost to the boiling 
point, and of course the silver vessels and precious perfumes.’ Ammianus Marcel- - 
linus draws a vivid picture of the ostentation of the Roman aristocracy, arriving at 
the baths with their train of fifty servants;? and the immorality and opportunity for 
licence afforded by men and women bathing together is a favourite theme for many 
church fathers, as for pagan moralists before them.? But for the average inhabitants 
of the cities of the empire, the baths, large and small, were a place of refreshment and 
relaxation from the burdens of everyday life, an essential part of the pleasures of 
civilised living.'? Inscriptions, many of them to be discussed below, often convey this 
better than the set-pieces of the moralists. One of the most vivid is an epigram from 
Lugdunum, on a wife who died at the age of eighteen; the reader is urged to go to 
the baths of Apollo to bathe, quod ego cum coniuge feci. vellem si(c) aduc possem." 
Against this background must be seen the multiplicity and diffusion of the 


Greg. Nyss., De beatitudinibus Or. 7, PG 44, 1281a, a list of all that makes life sweet and from which 
men derive apolausis, which includes mapáðsiooi, 8fjpot, Aoutpa, TaAaioTpat, yupvácia; id., De 
infantibus qui praemature abripiuntur, PG 46, 180b-c, in a list of the pleasures of a grown man as opposed to 
those of an infant, Kai óca KATA TOUTOV ÉoTiv fj5éa Tov Tapapatov Piov eúpelv, &xpoápara TE kai 
depara, Opar Kai Aovrpà, Kai yupváctia kai cuurróctia Kai Buwndiat ...; Augustine, Contra Academicos 
1.1.2 (CSEL 63). 

“Clement of Alexandria, Paedag. 3. 9.46 (Sources Chrétiennes 158) gives four motives for bathing: ñ 
yap kadapiórnTOS Evexa À &Aéas À Úyieias À TeAcUTaiov Ai bovijs, the emperor Trajan draws a similar 
contrast (et salubritati et volupati) in answer to Pliny's question about bringing an aqueduct into Sinope 
(Plin. Ep. 10. 91). Criticisms of the baths as unhealthy also certainly occur; these may refer to over- 
indulgence in bathing, or form part of a typical moralist position against luxury in general. More sober 
assessments of the medical virtues and dangers of bathing are found in Celsus, e.g. De Medicina 1. 2. 7; 
1.3, 4—5; 1. 4. 2; 2. 17; 3. 22. 6-7, 14; 3. 24. 5, etc. or Galen, e.g. 10. 706-26 Kühn (= De meth. med. 
10, 10). 

"Tac. Agr. 21; for similar mention of baths among the demoralising pleasures of civilised life, cf. 
Livy, 23. 18. 12; Dio 62. 6. 4; Columella 1. Praef. 16. 

Bell. vandal. 2. 6. 6 (p. 444 Haury). 

"E.g. Seneca, Ep. 86. 6-13; Clem. Alex., Paedag. 3. 5. 31. 

8Amm. Marc. 28. 4. 9; on a smaller scale, cf. the behaviour of Trimalchio at the bath, Petr. Sat. 
27-8, and the rich man with his crowd of attendants in Lucian, Nigrinus 13. 

*Cf. J. Zellinger, Bad und Báder in der altchristlichen Kirche (Munich, 1928), 24-46 (hereafter 
Zellinger); but cf. ibid. 1-33, for more positive attitudes by many Christian writers towards at least 
moderate bathing. | 

Cf. the popular etymology which derived balnea, through the Greek BoAaveiov from the 
expulsion of care or grief, quoted by Augustine, Confess. 9. 12. 32 (where he records his visit to the baths 
at Ostia after the death of Monica, in the hope that this would relieve his grief, quod audieram inde 
“balneis nomen inditum, quia Graeci ‘balaneion’ dixerint, quod anxietatem pellat ex animo), and by Isidore of 
Seville, Etym. 15. 2. 40 Lindsay. 

"CIL XIII 1983; third century. Quoted by Kajanto, op. cit. (n. 2), 366. 
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buildings themselves, from colossal imperial edifices to small semi-private construc- 
tions; their ruins, distributed not only through great cities but often in quite small 
rustic centres, give a clear idea of their importance in the urban life of the Empire.!” 
Hence too the role of the baths in the evergetism that sustained the civic life of the 
Empire, so that the construction, restoration, or decoration of bath buildings, or the 
provision of free facilities for the populace, recur again and again among dona- 
tions:! while their maintenance, heating, and the provision of oil were an essential 
and occasionally crippling liturgy in many cities.' On a more individual level, we see 
the care expended by house-owners on the selection of a site for their private baths, 
attested in the accounts of Pliny or Sidonius Apollinaris, and reflected in innumer- 
able surviving examples.” These were places where one expected to spend a 
substantial proportion of one's time, to receive, entertain, and impress one's friends, 
and from which one expected a corresponding degree of pleasure.! Naturally there 
must also have been many establishments like those above which Seneca had 
lodgings, noisy, squalid and unhygienic;'’ but these played no part in the formation 
of the ideal. 

Among the virtues for which the baths were praised, their physical beauty is 
almost always included. Often it is the light which floods the buildings that is 
praised, and the wealth of multi-coloured marbles used in their decoration, as well 
as the qualities of the water itself.' Thus Libanius expands at length on the beauty of 
the various baths at Antioch and Daphne, where the tribes compete over the 
merits—the beauty of decoration—of their own establishments.” Lucian's Hippias 
praises the bath's use of marble, Laconian, Phrygian, Numidian, and purple stone, 
and the brightness of the light everywhere, as well as more practical considerations.” 


I? Cf. also the very large number of baths in Rome in the fourth century A.D. recorded in the Notitia 
Urbis Regionum XIV: 11 major thermae, 856 balnea (H. Jordan, Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altertum [Berlin 
1871], II, 568-9, 573. Even in the time of Agrippa, there were already 170 balinea in Rome, to which 
Pliny adds quae nunc Romae ad infinitum auxere numerum (NH 36. 121). 

PCf. P. Veyne, Le Pain et le Cirque (Paris 1976), 284, 287, 691. 

“Cf. J. H. W. G. Liebeschuetz, Antioch. City and Imperial Administration in the later Roman Empire 
(Oxford 1972), 148, on Libanius' evidence for the liturgies connected with the baths at Antioch. 

5Plin. Ep. 2. 17. 11; 5. 6. 25; Sid. Ap. Ep. 2. 2. 4-8, cf. also the account of the baths of the younger 
Melania, with their view of the sea on one side and of woods on the other: Vita Sanctae Melamae lunioris 
(Anal. Boll. VIII, 1889), p. 33, ch. 18. 

For the baths as a place in which to entertain, cf. Augustine and his friends discussing philosophy 
in the baths at Cassiciacum whenever the weather was bad: Contra Acad. 3. 1. 1; De beata vita 1. 6; 4. 23; 
De ordine 1. 8. 25; 2. 6. 19 (CSEL 63). 

"Seneca, Ep. 56, 1-2; and cf. below, n. 191. 

'In addition to the literary works cited below, compare also inscriptions such as /LAlg I, 2102, 
from Madaurus, recording the restoration of the baths in A.D. 366-7, exquisitis diversorum co[lorum 
marmoribus |, artificibus quoque peregrinis adductis et [adhibitis ? splen|dentes novoque omnino opere tes(s)ellatas, or 
IGRR IV, 1431, from Smyrna: the orator Polemon obtains from Hadrian for the aleipterion of the baths 
72 columns of marble of Synnada, 20 of Numidian, and 6 of porphyry (quoted by L. Robert, A travers 
l'Asie Mineure [Paris 1980], 247). 

Or. 11. 245. 

#Hippias 5-8, especially the central hall, ofkcov &rrávrcow Kk&AAoTos oTfjvaí TE kai #yradileodal 
TpoonvéoTaTos Kai ¿uBpadúvor aPAaptoTaTOS kai &yxuAIcac9ot @geAipaTatos, Dpuyiou Kai autos els 
ópopnv áxpav &rroc TíABo. On the Hippias, and its relationship to real baths, cf. F. K. Yegül, ArchClass 
31, 1979, 108-31, pls. xxvii-xlvi. 
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Statius' encomium on the baths of Claudius Etruscus is even more eloquent: among 
much else, it speaks of the marbles, no commonplace Thasian or Carystian, but only 
porphyry, Synnada, and green Laconian, of the splendour of doorways and vaults 
and glass mosaics, of the brilliant light, and the silver basins.* But more complex 
figured decoration was also valued: Lucian mentions also two white marble statues 
of Asclepius and Hygieia Tfj; apyaias ¿pyacias in Hippias’ bath;** and it is fair to 
assume that the enjoyment of works of art was considered an essential part of the 
experience of bathing at its best. This is attested, not only by the surviving 
decoration of baths large and small, and by the epigrams discussed in the next 
section, but also by inscriptions which specify the commission of statues as part of the 
donor's generosity. A good example is given by the dedicatory inscriptions of the 
baths of L. Iulius Agrippa at Apamea, which record his donation, not only of the 
baths themselves and their dependent buildings, but of all the decoration in them, 
and the bronze statues (yaAkoupynuata): the latter are listed more specifically in a 
second inscription as Theseus and the Minotaur, and Apollo, Olympos, the 
Scythian, and Marsyas.? The pattern was set by the great imperial baths, with their 
sumptuous display of old and new works of art;?* lesser donors and private owners 
followed this example according to their means. As a negative example, Sidonius 
Apollinaris prides himself that the walls of his baths are plain white: non hic per nudam 
pictorum corporum pulchritudinem turpis prostat historia, quae sicut ornat artem, sic devenustat 
artificem; there are no grotesque histriones, no writhing bodies of athletes.” The most 
detailed description of any bath-decoration is John of Gaza's long poetic ekphrasis of 
the painting in the Winter Baths at Gaza (or possibly at Antioch), with its mass of 
cosmic personifications.? Although the complexity of this goes far beyond anything 
known in surviving bath-decoration, which does not normally set out to illustrate 
such complete cosmogonies, the parallels between the work John describes and the - 
more limited representations on the mosaic of Bath E at Antioch show that the poem 
should not be regarded as a pure rhetorical exercise; it acts as a valuable testimony 
to the richness of detail and significance that bath-decoration could attain.” 

? Silvae, 1. 5, esp. 34-end. Similar praise of the same baths in Martial, Ep. 6. 42. 

? Hippias 5. | | 

BJ-P. Rey-Coquais, ‘Inscriptions grecques d'Apamée”, Ann. Arch. Arabes-Syriennes 23, 1973, 39-46, 
50; the date is Trajanic. 

#The tradition started with the baths of Agrippa at Rome, whose display included the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus as well as small painted panels in the caldarium (Plin. NH 34. 62; 35. 26); for 
the Baths of Caracalla, see below, n. 28. 

Sid. Ap. Ep. 2.2. 6; instead there appear on the walls only pauci ... versiculi ... minimo improbo 
temperamento, quia eos nec relegisse desiderio est nec perlegisse fastidio. He goes on to record the absence ot the 
usual rich and multicoloured marbles. 

%P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius, Kunstbeschreibungen Justimanischer eit 
(Leipzig, 1912/Hildesheim, 1969), 135-224, G. Krahmer, De tabula mundi ab Joanne Gazaeo descripta 
(Diss. Halle 1920). For the parallels with the Antioch mosaic (below, nn. 161, 162), see G. Downey, in: 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes YI. The Excavations 1933-1936 (ed. R. Stillwell, Princeton 1938), 205-12, who also 
discusses the problems of the painting's location and possible date, the fact that it is to be seen as a 
painting (probably in a dome) rather than a mosaic, and the question whether the Christian elements 
(angels and a cross) which John describes are part of the original painting. 

The fresco showing the constellations and the zodiac in the caldarium dome of the baths of the 
Umayyad pavilion at Quseir “Amra may represent a survival of a similar tradition of cosmic 
decoration: F. Zayadine, Archaeology 31, 1978, 3, 28-9, (and below n. 123); J. M. Blazquez, ArchEspArq 
54, 1981, 185-90, figs. 28-9, with refs. 
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Indeed the surviving decoration of actual buildings can obviously give us at best 
only a very partial impression of this aspect of a visit to the baths. While many 
buildings retain at least part of their mosaic pavements, far fewer preserve anything 
of their wall paintings, still less any other part of the wall- and vault-decoration (opus 
sectile or marble panelling, wall- and vault-mosaic, stucco, metal-work, or gilded 
coffering). Moreover, though large numbers of statues and works of sculpture have 
been found in baths, most have been removed with no account taken of their original 
setting. This last aspect, however, has lately been attracting more attention, two 
recent articles have studied the sculpture from the baths of Caracalla, while a more 
comprehensive study of the use of sculpture in baths has been compiled by H. 
Manderscheid.? And the restoration and detailed setting of the Bath-Gymnasium 
Complex at Sardis has made possible at least a partial appreciation of this aspect of 
a great bath-building in Asia Minor, the reaction of a contemporary observer is 
recorded in the podium inscription of the Marble Court, which commemorates in 
awestruck phrases a re-decoration of the fifth or sixth century A.D., with golden 
ceiling and marble revetment.” 

In general, modern studies of the Roman baths have tended to concentrate on 
their physical character: the architectural types and their development, the suc- 
cession of bathing rooms and order of their use, the practical problems of heating, 
and so on.? Some general studies have included a section on ‘life in the baths”;* but 
there has never been a study in depth of the part they played in daily life, and there is 
no equivalent for the Roman world of Ginouvès’ Balaneutik2.9 Their role in the 
social life of the Empire, as a meeting place and a centre for various associations or 


#H. Manderscheid, Die Skulpturenausstattung der kaiserzeitlichen Thermenanlagen (Berlin 1981) (here- 
after Manderscheid); M. Marvin, ‘Freestanding sculptures from the Baths of Caracalla’, AJA 87, 1983, 
347-84, C. Gasparri, ‘Sculture provenienti dalle Terme di Caracalla e di Diocleziano’, RivIstArch S. 
III, 6-7, 1983-84, 133-50, and cf. also the review of Manderscheid by M. Donderer, Gymnasium 91, 
1984, 275-77. | 

3F. K. Yegül, The Bath-Gymnastum Complex at Sardis, Archaeological Exploration of Sardis, Report 3 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1986), esp. ch. XII, 133-46, “Architectural Ornament’. The inscription: C. Foss, 
ibid., Appendix no. 8, 171-2, and see below, n. 179. Cf. also the decoration of the Gymnasium Baths at 
Samos, W. Martini, Das Gymnasium von Samos, Samos XVI (Bonn 1984). 

Among the most important of these studies are D. Krencker, E. Krüger, Die Trierer Kaiserthermen 
(Augsburg, 1929), esp. 174—305 (and 320-37 on the ancient sources); E. Bródner, Untersuchungen an der 
Caracallathermen (Berlin, 1951); A. Lézine, Architecture romaine d'Afrique (Tunis, 1961), 9-35, H. 
Eschebach, Die Stabianer Thermen in Pompeji (Denkmäler antiker Architektur 13, Berlin 1979). A detailed 
bibliography for public baths is given by H. Manderscheid, Bibliographie zum römischen Badewesen 
(Munich, 1988). 

SE. Brodner, Die römischen Thermen und das antike Badewesen (Darmstadt, 1983), includes some 
discussion of the general character of “life in the baths”, but is not intended as a book for specialists, and 
lacks references. A more fully documented survey is given by W. Heinz, Rómische Thermen. Badewesen und 
Badeluxus im Rómischen Reich (Munich, 1983), but it too is aimed in the first place at the general reader, 
and concentrates principally on the physical evolution of the baths. P. Grimal, Les Jardins romains? 
(Paris, 1969), 188-94, brings out one aspect of the general character of the baths within his theme 
of their relationship to gardens. Cf. also RE II, 2 (1896), 2743-58, s.v. Bäder (Mau); RAC I (1950), 
1134-43, s.v. Badggd. Jüthner); Marquadt-Mau? (1886) I, 269-97. 

?R. Ginouvès, Balaneutikè. Recherches sur le bain dans l’antiquitè grecque (Paris, 1962); a certain number 
of themes which extend into the Roman period are covered there. 
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for other activities, remains in need of further investigation.” And contemporary 
attitudes towards the baths, and practices and beliefs connected with bathing, have 
seldom received more than partial or superficial attention.** 

The following article sets out to analyse the prevailing ethos of the baths, as we 
find it, not only in literary descriptions whose authors often have a particular axe to 
grind, but mirrored more directly in inscriptions and in epigrams which in many 
cases are taken from actual inscriptions (or are intended to look as if they were). The 
vocabulary and imagery found in these will then be compared with the imagery used 
in the decoration of surviving bath-buildings. The examples used of such decoration 
are inevitably and unashamedly selective; it is in no way my intention to pretend to 
offer a comprehensive analysis of themes and programmes of bath decoration, but 
rather to illustrate within a specific context one aspect of the use of imagery in 
Roman art.? The majority of the examples quoted are mosaics, since these have 
survived in greatest number; but painting, sculpture, and works in other media are 
also quoted wherever appropriate. The examples run predominantly from the 
second century A.D. to the fifth and sixth;* and are taken from all parts of the 
Empire. Undoubtedly more detailed study would reveal regional fashions and 
changes in taste; but more important for the purpose of this article is the remarkable 
uniformity and continuity of attitude that characterises so large a span of time and 
place. I have made no attempt to distinguish here between the decoration of public 
and private baths. There were of course subjects and images peculiar to public 
baths, most obviously the imperial and other official statues,” but these form a 
distinct topic, and the type of imagery that I am studying is notable precisely for its 
recurrence in baths large and small, public and private alike. Nor have I tried to 
classify the specific location of the works discussed inside the bath building, nor to 
distinguish between decoration thought appropriate for different categories of 


#For instance, the relationship between the amphitheatre sodalitates in North Africa and the baths, 
for which see below, n. 217. 

“E. Merten, Bader und Badegepflogenheiten in der Darstellung der Historia Augusta (Antiquitas, Reihe 4, 
Bd. 16, Bonn 1983), studies references to baths and bathing in the Historia Augusta, many of which she 
concludes reflect attitudes to bathing in the authors’ own day. Christian attitudes towards bathing, and 
the part played by baths in Christian life into the Middle Ages, are studied by Zellinger. Among the 
most important contributions to the study of the general ethos of the baths are the observations by L. 
Robert on the vocabulary and imagery of the inscriptions and epigrams, used and quoted extensively 
below, nn. 39, 47-57, 79-82, and especially Hellenica 4, 1948. 

Many subjects frequent in the decoration of baths, and clearly relevant to their overall ethos, have 
had to be omitted for lack of space: the most important probably the representation of athletes and of 
scenes from the games, and the question of the relationship of the baths to games and the gymnasium. A 
project for a comprehensive survey of the surface decoration of Roman baths (mosaic, stucco, and 
painting) was announced by H. Manderscheid in a paper presented at the 4th International Mosaic 
Colloquium (Trier, 1984): the scope of such a vast undertaking should allow it to cast light on a great 
many subjects far beyond the limited range of this article. 

36 few first-century examples, mainly from Pompeii, are quoted also; but the great age of bath 
building, and therefore also of the decoration of baths, starts with the second century. But literary and 
epigraphic testimony from the first century A.D. suggests that typical attitudes towards the bath had 
already taken shape by this time, and indeed some of their elements may be traced back earher. 

For these see Manderscheid, 35-8. 
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bathing rooms, —also a topic beyond the scope of this article.” I shall concentrate 
instead on two aspects of prevailing attitudes towards bathing. The first is the sense 
of pleasure and beauty, and the way these are reflected in the decoration of the 
baths. The second is the reverse of this, but derives in part from an excess of the same 
sense of beauty and pleasure: there is a fear of the dangers inherent in bathing, and a 
need to protect against them. 


II 


Book 9 of the Anthologia Palatina contains more than forty epigrams on 
baths.? A large proportion of these, especially the anonymous ones, are clearly 
taken from actual building inscriptions, set up in prominent places to be read by 
visitors, hence the frequent emphasis in them on phrases such as TÓS€ AouTpôv or 
evOade. Their imagery, and phraseology are for the most part extremely homo- 
geneous, with a limited number of ideas recurring again and again. Many play with 
the notion of selected deities favouring the baths with their presence, most often it is 
the Graces who bathe in the bath or dwell in it. Typical is 9.607: ai Xapites 
AoUcavro áperyápevar Se Aoerpóv / SddKav t&v pedéwv Übaoiv ayAainv.? Aphrodite 
occurs equally often, frequently with Eros or with the Charites;*’ and the Nymphs 
also appear in company with Eros.” 9.639 introduces a whole row of deities: Kürrpis, 
"Epos, Xáprres, Nüuqai, Alóvucos, ’ArTréAAwv / posay GAANAOIs EvOdSe vale TE. 
One or two make it clear that the presence of the immortals is not to be taken only as 
a metaphor, but refers to actual decoration; so 9.606, where the reader is repeatedly 
urged to look at Cytherea bathing. 9.633 clearly refers to a scene of the Judgement of 
Paris: the judgement between the goddesses will not now be decided by Paris, but by 
their image appearing in the silver water. Similarly 9.783 refers to a statue of a 
Hermaphrodite standing in a bath. 

Other epigrams, without mentioning the deities themselves, carry further the 
association of ideas. Charis occurs frequently as an abstract noun, a speclal 
characteristic of the baths; for instance 9.814, where after the invocation of the 
Nymphs we read: ei GE TOON TO Aoerpóv Exel KAPIV, OUSEV Ovnoel / 6 pBôvos, ei NUupai 
Tov é&rréAerrrov 060p. Similar wording is found in several others,” 16.281 contains 
the phrase vúv GE TA TEPTTVA TA TAO! Powpeva Kal xapíevra / &yAain Tpoqpépel. Men 
and women, as well as goddesses, gain in sexual attraction from bathing; parallels are 


For the sculpture, cf. Manderscheid, 21-2; Marvin, op. cit. (n. 28), 350-3, 377-8: the greatest 
emphasis tended to be placed on the frigidarium and other areas of meeting and assembly, though 
technical considerations are in part responsible for this. 

9 Anth. Pal. 9. 605-40, 680, 783—4, 814—15; also 16. 280, 281. Several of these were discussed by M. 
Rubensohn, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 11, 1891, no. 6, 161-4, and 14, 1894, 30/31, 986-7. The 
fundamental study of the language of the bath-epigrams and inscriptions is that of L. Robert, Hellenica 
4, 1948, 9-10, 75-86, 129-32, to which I owe the majority of the examples that follow. 

* Also 9. 609, 609a, 616, 634, 638, 680. 

#19, 606, 608, 619, 623, 625, 626, 637. 

#0, 627, 814. 

#9, 611, 621, 623, 624, 784. 
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drawn with flowers and sweet-scented plants.“ There is a constant emphasis on the 
bright light, and the clear and shining water.” Another (9.618) compares the bath 
with the story of the Lotos-eaters, since the man who bathes in its pure water loses all 
desire for fatherland or parents, while 9.636 adapts Homer's saying in the Odyssey: 
vntrevdis GyoAdv Te, kakóv tTiAndov &rrávrov. Similar words are used in 9.815, to 
praise the bath built by the prefect Michael, with its ékeowbuvov Üüwp: eüppoouvns 
TO AOETPOV: ÀTOPPITTEL pEAESdvas: póxdov &Aagpíóe. 

Surviving Greek bath inscriptions found in situ use very similar vocabulary, 
confirming these images and ideas and adding new but related ones. We find Eros 
and Aphrodite, together with Pontus, the Nymphs, and Bromios, on a Greek 
inscription from Sinuessa.* The Nymphs are addressed on a stone block found near 
the baths at Kavsa (Pontus), associated with Hephaestus because the water is 
naturally hot: the verses go on to describe the baths, dedicated by Jovinus, with the 
words Avoitrovois Nüupaioiv kadov oTépos, Óppa Kai aútal | [iu]e[p] rods TréGoociw 
(= traiZ-) &yaAAduevan xapireooiv. The more fragmentary companion inscription 
from the same site repeats the concept of the Nymphs dwelling with the Charites, 
and also introduces Asklepios. Similar ideas appear in a Greek inscription found on 
the Via Tiburtina near Rome, praising the baths built (or rebuilt?) by Lampadius: 
TrávToOev AOTPATTEL YAPIS AOTTETOS eis O ke Aeuors, / Sata Nuupáwv, AouTpa, SÓpoi, 
xapites.” A fragment of an epistyle from the Forum Baths at Ostia reads Aourpóv 
&Ac€itrovo[v;°? in a restoration of the baths of Faustina at Miletus by the Asiarch 
Makarios, again the Nymphs are invoked, and the baths called a glory to the city, 
[ÉAlappiïouoi 5t póxBov Trávres Auorróvois xeú[ao1] Treprróuevoi(s5.?! Hygieia is 
another quality, sometimes semi-personified, attributed to baths. Thus a Christian 
lintel inscription from Il Anderin (Syria) gives Hygia as the name of the bath;* and 
an inscription from Naupactus, where the Nymphs occur again, lists Hygeia along 
with Phos(?) and Charis as the gifts of the bath.” Terpsis is the quality stressed in the 


**9. 621, 622; 9. 610, 612, 626, 635. 

9. 606; 607 Skav . . . ÚSaoiv c&yAainv; 615 TrAoUctov v py yet Aovopévois; 626; 630 ayAaov 050p; 
633; 634; 16.281. 

**0d. 4.221. The same line is recorded by Iamblichus to have been used as a magical incantation by 
Empedocles to restore a homicidal youth to his right mind (de vita Pyth. 25.113 Nauck, quoted by R. 
Heim, Incantamenta magica graeca latina (Leipzig, 1892), 517, no. 155); this suggests that the phrase had 
become a tag, capable of adaptation to various uses. 

“@Kaibel, Epigr. 810; IG XIV, 889, v.9 ff.; Robert, op. cit. (n. 39), 77. 

Kavsa (Thermae Phazemonitarum): H. Hubert, RA 1894, 1, 308-12, with reading corrected by 
Rubensohn, Berl. Phil. Woch. 15, 1895, 12, 380—2, 603-4; Robert, op. cit. (n. 39), 75-8; for the second 
inscription, F. Cumont, in: Studia Pontica (Brussels, 1910), 41—2, no. 27. Fourth century A.D. 

9L. Moretti, ‘Due epigrammi greci inediti di Roma’, RendPontAcc 57, 1986, 233-41; for C. 
Ceionius Rufius Volusianus, signo Lampadius, praefectus urbi in 365, cf. PLRE I, 978-80. 

*R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia (Oxford, 1960), 475, pl. 38c; J. & L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1961, no. 854. 

SA. von Gerkan, F. Krischen, Milet I, 9 Thermen und Palaestren (Berlin, 1928), 165, no. 339c; 
Robert, op. cit. (n. 39), 129. Very end of the third century. 

?W. Prentice, Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904—5 and 1909 
III, Greek and Latin Inscriptions B, Northern Syria (Leiden, 1922), 48-9, no. 918; L. Jalabert, R. Mouterde, 
Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie IV (Paris, 1955), 232-3, no. 1685; Robert, op. cit. (n. 39), 80, 84. 
The bath is given TavTWV TPOS xópi[v]. 

?Kaibel, Epigr. 1071; Robert, op. cit. (n. 39), 83-6, on the text. 
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inscription of a restorer at Aphrodisias;* and both terpsis and olbos are accredited to 
Hesychius” restoration of the Faustina Baths at Miletus.? In Pergamon, in an 
inscription on the shaft of a herm dedicated to the Nymphs, of the second century 
A.D., the wish is for apolausis from the baths; four centuries later, at Salamis in 
Cyprus, the restorer of the baths utters a similar wish, UVyiaivovTes &tr[oAavete, while 
an earlier restorer of the same baths added to them the terpsis of gardens.” Another 
wish for apolausis was painted on the wall of a pool in a small Byzantine bath at 
Ashkelon.? 

Epigrams and inscriptions together, therefore, give a vivid impression of the 
ethos of the baths, and the images and ideas which they evoked in the Greek-speaking 
world during the High and Late Empire, they make it clear also that a distinct and 
characteristic vocabulary was associated with them. Beauty, pleasure, refreshment 
from the toils of everyday life, healthful restoration, are the keynotes; bright light, 
together with such features as natural hot springs, the dominant physical factors. 
The deities who occur so often in the epigrams are all used essentially to embody or 
reinforce these images: thus in the list in Anth. Pal. 9.639, in addition to the familiar 
figures of Cypris, Eros, etc., Apollo clearly stands for light, Dionysus for refresh- 
ment. 

If we turn to Latin inscriptions and epigrams on baths, we find many of the 
same images and ideas. The Latin vocabulary for bathing may have been less 
specialised, and there is not the same constant playing on a few themes: an exception 
is the repeated parallel between the baths praised and the famous baths of Baiae, 
which recurs with monotonous regularity, so that Baiae even becomes an actual 
name to be given to baths anywhere.” Praise of the donor, and dilatation on the 
physical splendour of the bath buildings, tend to occupy a greater space here thanin 
the Greek equivalents; but this is partly due to the circumstances through which they 
have come down to us. Thus many of the epigrams in the Anthologia Latina deal 
specifically with the building activities of the Vandal kings, for whom a greater 
emphasis on the symbolism of royal power is naturally more appropriate.“ But we 


#Rhodopaios as restorer T&v An8apyn81cóv Tépyaiwv: CIG 2804, 12-14; Robert, op. cit. (n. 39), 
128-9. 

*Von Gerkan, Krischen, op. cit. (n. 51), 168-9, nos. 341, 1.7; 343, 1.8; Robert, op. cit. (n. 39), 81, 
n. 3; 129. 

55AM 29, 1904, 165-7, no. 6, fig. 15; 32, 1907, 365, n. 1 (for the date); AvP I, 1, 1912, 130; Robert, 
Bull. Ep. 1951, 198, no. 227, 870. 

“T. B. Mitford, I. K. Nicolaou, The Greek and Latin Inscriptions from Salamis (Salamis 6, Nicosia, 
1974), 80, no. 51, sixth century; no. 47, late fifth century. Another reference to apolausis in the baths ona 
fragmentary inscription of the mid first century A.D. from Chios: Robert, Études Épigraphiques et 
Philologiques (Paris, 1938), 130, quoting D. Evangelidis, ArchDelt 11, 1927-8, Parartema, 25, no. 6. 

eL. E. Stager, D. L. Esse, ‘Ashkelon 1985—6', Israel Exploration Journal 37, 1987, 72; I am grateful to 
Larry Stager for information about the bath and the inscription. 

#Examples in TLZ II, s.v. Baia., col. 1683-4; add the small baths at Bulla Regia with the 
inscription Venantiorum Baiae in the mosaic of a piscina: A. Beschaouch, R. Hanoune, Y. Thébert, Les 
Ruines de Bulla Regia (Rome, 1977), 77, Fig. 74. For a Greek example of the comparison, cf. Eunapius on 
Gadara, quoted below, n. 114. 

See the detailed study of M. Chalon, G. Devallet, P. Force, M. Griffe, J-M. Lassere, J-N. 
Michaud, *Memorabile factum. Une célébration de l'évergétisme des rois vandales dans l'Anthologie 
latine”, AntAfr. 21, 1985, 207-62, especially on the poems on the Thermae Alianarum built by 
Thrasamund (Anth. Lat.1. 201—5 Shackleton Bailey = Riese 210-14). The suggestion that the poems 
were originally composed to be inscribed in the building itself, on stone or mosaic, seems to me very 


plausible (ibid., 230). 
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find also such phrases as Baiarum ... blanda voluptas;9! deliciae;®* salus,” gaudia;* and 
fruere;® and illness and weariness are cured by the baths. An inscription found in 
two fragments in Tunis, and celebrating baths founded by the Vandal noble 
Gebamundus, opens with the words cerne salutiferas sp[lendent|i marmore Batas, and ends 
with the call to the founder to rejoice in his work, and deliciis sospes ute[re cum] populo.?” 
The mythological images of Venus, the Graces, etc. recur with less insistence in the 
Latin verses;® but the nymphs are fairly common, at least used metonymously for 
water. Anth. Lat. 1.265 Shackleton Bailey (= Riese 271), with its imagery of Venus 
and Amor, is surely a bath epigram, as must be 1.264 Shackleton Bailey (= Riese 
270), which adds to Neptune Vulcan to represent the warmth of the water, a figure 
which recurs several times elsewhere.” Much fuller use of mythological imagery is 
made by Statius in his poem on the Baths of Claudius Etruscus (Silvae 1.5), which 
belongs to the same genre, though it is much longer. He calls on the Nymphs (lines 6, 
15): not those who seduced Hermaphrodite or Hylas, nor the dry waters of Oenone, 
but the Nymphs of Latium (20-23); Cytherea herself guided her husband's hand and 
showed his skill, and herself lit the torches of the swift Loves (31-33); “hoc mallet nasci 
Cytherea profundo, hic te perspicuum melius, Narcisse, videres, hic velox Hecate velit et deprensa 
lavari? (54—6)."! 

One of the most interesting of bath inscriptions is that found on a marble slab 
embedded in the floor of the Baths at Gadara, modern Hammat Gader, famous in 
antiquity (and today) for their therapeutic hot springs.’”? The inscription is ascribed 
to the Empress Eudocia, in the mid fifth century, and may commemorate a repair 
which included the installation around the rim of the pool of a series of fountains 
carved with human or animal heads as spouts. The poem is an encomium on the 
baths, which are addressed in such terms as ‘a new fiery Ocean”, and ‘Paian’, and 


8! Anth. Lat. 1.99 Shackleton Bailey (= Riese 110). 1, reading blanda in place of Riese's grata; cf. also 
ILS 596. 

6 Anth. Lat. 1.109 Shackleton Bailey (= Riese 120). 8; 168 Sh.B. (= Riese 178). 2, and cf. 113 Sh.B. 
(= Riese 124). 

63 Anth. Lat. 1.164 Sh.B. (= Riese 175); 169 Sh.B. (= Riese 179). 6; 345 Sh.B. (= Riese 350). 6; 372 
Sh.B. (= Riese 377). 12. 

$ Anth. Lat. 1.201 Sh.B. (= Riese 210), 7; cf. 203 Sh.B. (= Riese 212), 7; Anth. Lat. 2. 3. 1911 
Lommatzsch. 8. 

85 Anth. Lat. 1.372 Sh.B. (= Riese 377). 17; cf. 108 Sh.B. (= Riese 119). 6. 

& Anth. Lat. 1.202 Sh.B. (= Riese 211) and 203 Sh.B. (= Riese 212). 

CIL VIII 25362 = ILS 8960. 

For possible explanations for this absence from the Vandal epigrams, cf. Chalon et al., op. cit. 
(n. 60), 234, n. 5, stressing the contrast with the language of the Anthologia Palatina. But note that the 
images of Venus, the Graces, etc., do appear at least as frequently in the decoration of baths in the west 
as in the east. 

E.g. Anth. Lat. 1. 203 Sh.B. (= Riese 212). 6; 205 Sh.B. (= Riese 214). 1; 372 Sh.B. (= Riese 
377). 13, 2.864 Bücheler; ILS 5732a. 

E.g. Anth. Lat. 1.201 Sh.B. (= Riese 210). 11; 203 Sh.B. (= Riese 212). 3; CIL VIII, 25632; also 
in Ausonius, Mosella 338-40. 

"Cf. also Stat., Silv. 2.2. 17-20, on the baths of the Sorrentine villa of Pollius Felix: gratia prima loci, 
gemina testudine fumant | balnea, et e terris occurrit dulcis amaro | Nympha mari. levis hic Phorci chorus udaque crines 
| Cymodoce viridisque cupit Galatea lavari. 

?Y. Hirschfeld, G. Solar, “The Roman Thermae at Hammat Gader: preliminary report of three 
seasons of excavations’, IEF 31, 1981, 197-219; J. Green, Y. Tsafrir, “Greek Inscriptions from Hammat 
Gader: a poem by the Empress Eudocia and two building inscriptions’, IEJ 32, 1982, 77-96. 
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praised for their beauty (K&AAos), healing powers, and mixture of hot, cold, and 
tepid waters. More puzzling is the list of fifteen or sixteen miscellaneous names, 
evidently part of the baths: Inde, Matrona, Repentinus, holy Elias, good Antoninus, 
dewy Galateia, Hygieia herself, the large and small warm baths, Margarites, the old 
Clibanus, Inde (again), another Matrona, the mighty Nun (Bpiapn te Movaotpia), 
unless these are two separate names), and the (spring of the) Patriarch. The editors, 
Green and Tsafrir, conclude of these: “the only explanation which we find reasonable 
at present is that this is a list of different parts of the bath complex, each of which has 
a proper name, or is named by its function or other identifying feature”. Some may 
indicate statues, others refer to donors or be more generally descriptive, but all must 
have suggested specific images to the fifth-century observer. Despite its puzzles, then, - 
the Hammat Gader inscription gives a hint of specific associations between the 
encomiastic terms applied to the baths and their decoration, especially their figured 
decoration. 

Other indications point the same way. Baths might be named after deities such 
as Venus or Hercules, and we may surely assume in such a case that an image, statue 
or painting, of the deity was present.” A Jewish story shows just such an association 
between the ‘Aphrodite Baths’ at Akko and a statue of the goddess.” Eunapius tells a 
story of two springs at Gadara named Eros and Anteros, from which lamblichus 
miraculously summons up two beautiful boys: here too one would suppose that the 
names were derived from images.” Even without the evidence of names, interest in 
specific figured decoration is often clear, as we have seen, several of the epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology certainly evoke such decoration. A remarkable inscription was 
found in the thermal piscina at Aquae Flavianae near Khenchela (Algeria): 
dedicated by a primipilaris of the time of Trajan, after recording the achievement of 
his aims in his military and civil career, it ends with the line optavi nudas videre nymphas, 
vidi. In view of the findspot, it seems likely that this has some reference to the 
decoration of the building with figures of the Nymphs, an over-elaborate compli- 
ment to the building. More generally, a poem in the Latin Anthology associates the 
physical refreshment of bathing and the mental pleasure provided by the decoration 
of the baths: gaudia qui gemino gestit decerpere fructu | et vita novit praetereunte frui, | hic 
lavet; hic corpus reparans mentemque relaxans, | lumina picturis, membra fo<ve»bit aquis.* 

The inscriptions themselves could indeed form a part of the decoration. If in 
mosaic, they may be set in a prominent position, normally either at the entrance or 
in the centre of a principal room; often they are in a tabula ansata or a medallion 
which may be framed in laurel wreath. Although such inscriptions are normally 
evidently laid by the same workmen as the rest of the pavement, we may surely 
assume that, for all but the simplest expressions of good wishes, the text must have 


Op. cit. (n. 72), 86. | 

^ E.g. ILS 5693, from Liternum: balneum Veneris, ILS 5723, balneum Venerium, in the praedia of Julia 
Felix at Pompeii; ZLS 8518, from Rome, balneum Martis, Ausonius, Urb. 7.7, Herculian Baths at Milan; 
ILS 5691, thermas Herculis at Allifae; and the bath of Apollo at Lugdunum, cited in n. 11 above. 

^H. Lewy, Philologus 52, 1894, 569-71; cf. below, n. 169. 

"Eunapius, Vit. Soph. 5 (lamblichus). 2. 2-6 Giangrande. 

“Albertini, BAC 1928-9, 94, who suggests that it refers to a vision of the nymphs in a dream. 

7? Anth. Lat. 1.208 Shackleton Bailey (= Riese 119). 5-8. 
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been given them by the patron of the work or his representative. This evidence for 
the direct involvement of the patron in commissioning the decoration is important, 
since we can seldom demonstrate the extent to which the choice of a figured theme 
depended on the patron's selection rather than on the workmen's repertory. Not 
surprisingly, such inscriptions are often closely parallel to the inscriptions on stone 
and the epigrams (some of the latter may of course have been taken from mosaics), 
and introduce the same ideas and images. One of the best examples was found in 
baths at Sultantepe in Osrhoene, probably of the fourth to fifth century." Here we 
find again the Nymphs, Aphrodite, the Charites; the bath is Avoitrovov kayatoov, 
Akeowduvov, and aitv €Uppoouvr peueAnpévov; and Panacea swears always to dwell in 
it. The inscription was set at one end of a geometric mosaic, so 1t does not seem as if 
the “Nymphs, Charites”, etc., refer to the actual decoration, though sculptures or 
painted groups may have been present. The last line gives the name of the restorer of 
the baths, Isaios; emphasis upon the glory of the founder or restorer is typical of 
such inscriptions. At Serdjilla in Syria, the mosaic inscription (dated A.D. 473) was 
set into a scene of wild beasts hunting their prey, again there is no connexion of 
theme. It praises the donor Julianus and his wife Domna, and says the work has 
brought charis and olbos to the entire village. The pagan imagery of Nymphs, 
Charites, etc., even in the somewhat anodyne form in which we have seen it, has 
vanished from this and the following inscriptions: but the general ethos has otherwise 
not changed. Thus in the Small Baths at Anemurium, a tabula ansata set at the 
entrance to the apodyterium contains an inscription opening: TTOAM1 pév éo[ti]v Á 
xa[pils Tv xricu&ro, continuing with praise of the strategos Mouseos, evidently the 
donor, and ending pdóvos T’ &réoTo TAS &perfis THs yn[pilSos; the date is late fifth 
century.?! In Jerusalem, in a sixth-century mosaic on Mount Ophel, it is again the 
restorer and decorator, Count Eugenius, who is greeted with the wish that he may 
bathe in health and enjoy his foundations.” A similar wish of health, for the founder 
and for all who bathe, is expressed on two mosaics from a bath in Gadara (Umm 
Qes); the inscriptions are elegantly set in wreaths to be read by the visitor as he 
passes from room to room.” At Kourion, at the entrance to the baths of Eustolios, 


9M. Gough, JHS 74, 1954, 179-80; SEG XIV, 1957, 191, no. 818; J. & L. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1955, 
no. 234. 

H, Butler, W. Prentice, RA 1901, II, 62-76, pl. XII; H. Butler, Publications of the Princeton 
University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909 11, Architecture B (Leiden, 1920), 118--23, for 
the meaning of 1.2, Robert, Hellenica 4, 1948, 81. 

8J, Russell, TürkArkDerg 22, 2 1975, 125-6, figs. 14-15; id., XVI Int. Byzantinistenkongress. Wien 
1981, Akten 11, 3 = FbOstByz 32/3, 1982, 544: my thanks to Professor Russell for showing me an advance 
copy of this communication. For the role of phthonos here, see below, n. 180. 

82], Crowfoot PEFQ 1929, 16, pl. IV (non vidi); M. Avi-Yonah, QDAP 2, 1932, 175, no. 146; SEG 
VIII, 1937, 26, no. 172; cf. Robert, Bull. Ep. 1976, under no. 751. The full text is: où pe &vavéooos, 
wid: koouñoas: iv Úyla Aouodpevos, &rroAaUcias TOV OV KTI(GHATWV), KUP(1E) kóu(ns) Euytvie, 
pe(TA) TOV oE(auToÛ). 

SU, Lux, “Der Mosaikfussboden eines spátantiken Bades in umm ges’, ZDPV 82, 1966, 64-70, $. 
Mittmann, ibid., 71-3, pl. 3: Yyiav ‘HpoxAeiôn TH kríoTr ké rois Aovopévois mor and Yysiav TO 
KTIOTN KE Tois Aovopévois. For Ktistes as a general title for benefactors and donors of buildings, see most 
recently P. Weiss, Würz. Jahrbücher N.F. 10, 1984, 187, and W. Leschhorn, ‘Griinder der Stadt’ (Stuttgart, 
1984), 4-5, esp. n. 13. 
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another inscription in a wreath has a simple wish of good fortune, sïoafye] 
tr ayad[@] eUTuyas TH oixw.3 Longer inscriptions in the same building praise the 
generosity of the founder, and the pleasure provided by the baths and their annex, 
they claim that all is protected by the ToAAUAITa ofuaTa Xpio Tob, and tended by 
virtues such as Aidos and Sophrosyne. The Christianisation of the verses has driven out 
most of the express pagan references here, but nevertheless Phoebus remains in one.” 

Some of the same ideas recur in the Latin inscriptions on mosaic, thus we find 
Baiaru(m) grata voluptas at Sullecthum in Tunisia. But many of the Latin inscrip- 
tions, especially those from North Africa, introduce a new set of ideas, the protective 
or apotropaic references to livor and the invidi to be discussed in the last part of this 
paper.” Others, like many of the corresponding epigrams, concentrate on the beauty 
of the buildings and the munificence of their owner or founder. A good example of 
the last category is an inscription from Sidi-Abdallah, near Hippo Diarrhytus, 
whose opening letters in each line form an acrostic of the name of the owner, 
Sidonius. The first two lines run: Splendent tecta Bassiani fundi, cognomine  Batae, 
invent(a)e lucisq[ue] magis candore relucen[t ...; the lower lines are damaged.” This 
inscription was placed at the entrance to the main room, paved with a marine scene, 
conventional work of poor quality. Along the top is a row of buildings, which 
include a set of baths. Although the details here too are conventional, there may be 
an intention to suggest the actual villa of Sidonius himself, a rare instance where both 
inscription and figured scene must be personal commissions, though their details are 
adapted from stock themes.9? 

In addition to the lengthy inscriptions, simpler and more formulaic wishes also 
occur. Most common is the wish for a good bath, and the corresponding greeting 
when the bath was completed; in Greek kaA&s Aoüoai and KaAds ¿dovoou, both a 
standard part of everyday politeness, found for instance, with their Latin 
equivalents, in the Colloquia. They occur on mosaics of the mid-third century at 
Anemurium, in front of the entrance to the frigidarium and at the exit from the bath 


“T. B. Mitford, The Inscriptions of Kourion (Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society 83, 
Philadelphia, 1971), 352, no. 201. 

5Mitford, ibid., 352-8, nos. 202-4; the date is not before A.D. 364. Mitford's detailed readings and 
restorations are controversial, especially those of no. 204: cf. R. Bagnall and T. Drew-Bear, Phoenix 27, 
1973, 238-42, W. Peek, ZPE 23, 97-8, but the general sense is not affected. The exact details of the 
reference to Phoebus are obscure, but the context is clearly his former presence in Kourion. 

A, Beschaouch, ‘Échec à l'Envieux, d’après une inscription métrique découverte dans des thermes 
à Sullecthum en Tunisie”, RendLinc 23, 1968, 59-68; cf. below, n. 181 for the rest of the inscription. 

?'Below, nn. 181-9. 

8 CIL VIII, 25425; Inv. Tun. 936; K. Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman North Africa (Oxford, 1978: 
hereafter MRNA) 129, pl. 125. 

“The interpretation as a representation of the actual baths is accepted by T. Sarnowski, Les 
Représentations de villas sur les mosaiques africaines tardives (Wroclaw, 1978), 80. 

“The wishes kaAós ÉAoUow, KAADS Gol EoTal, and kadós &£Aouco, küpie, with the Latin translations 
bene lavasti and salvum lotum, are given at the end of a visit to the baths in the Colloquia Monacensia 10 and 
Colloquium Montepessulanum 16, both in Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum ed. G. Goetz III (Leipzig, 1892: 
repr. Amsterdam, 1965), 652, 658; and a list of bathing greetings in the document published by A. 
Dionisotti, ‘From Ausonius’ Schooldays?”, JRS 72, 1982, 63 (p. 103). See also below, nn. 234—5. 
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to the palestra (Plate IIIa, b and c).?! xaAcos Aout is found at Sheikh Zouéde in 
Egypt,” at Mansoura in Cyprus was KoAós Aovet qiAo0aAaooos. The Latin 
equivalent is bene lava, with the response salvum lavisse or salvum lotum.” They are 
common in North Africa, occurring twice at Timgad (Plates IVa, b and Va, b), at 
Sidi Bou Ali (Enfidaville), Ouled Agla (Lecourbe), Sétif, Sabratha, En-Ngila (Oea), 
and Lambaesis.” At Brescia in northern Italy, in addition to these greetings, a third 
panel read peripsuma su, also probably to be interpreted as a conventional popular 
greeting.? Another common greeting, though one less specifically associated with 
bathing, was found at Catania (if the mosaic is correctly identified as coming from a 
bath): two pairs of putti hold tabulae ansatae with the inscription utere feliciter.?” 

So far we have seen verbal wishes for pleasure, good fortune and health, and 
enjoyment from the baths, and expressions of praise for their founders. The same 
ideas could also be expressed visually. The easiest way to do so was through the use 
of a personification identified by name: a practice which in general was very 
common on mosaics of the Greek East from at least the fourth century A.D. onwards, 
though rarer in the West. Such a personification, a half-length figure of a woman 
holding a flower and labelled Afolausis, occurs in the centre of a geometric mosaic in 
the Baths of that name at Antioch (Plate Va). Another mosaic bust of Apolausis, in 
a medallion framed by a jewelled wreath, was found in baths at H. Taxiarchis near 
Argos; nearby (though the relation between the two is not clear) another mosaic had 


J. Russell, Anatolian Studies 24, 1974, 95-102, with discussion and list of references; id., The Mosaic 
Inscriptions of Anemurium (Ergánzungsbánde zu den Tituli Asiae Minoris 13, Vienna 1987), 28-34, nos. 3-4. | 

2]. Clédat, Annales du Service des Antiquités de P Égypte 15, 1915, 31-32. 

3T. Mitford, OpArch 6, 1950, 46, no. 24, fig. 26: a greeting for those who love the sea, or an 
advertisement, Philothalassos gives a good bath? Cf. also below, nn. 99 and 235, for related expressions 
at H. Taxiarchis near Argos, and Chania. 

#For salvum lotum shouted by the crowd at Saturus after he had been bitten by a leopard in Passio 
Perpetuae 21, see L. Robert, CRAI 1982, 237, n. 39. 

SR., Cagnat, BAC 1916, clxvii-clxx; S. Warot, Libyca: Archéologie Épigraphie 8, 2, 1960, 167—72. 
Timgad: S. Germain, Les Mosaiques de Timgad (Paris, 1969: hereafter Germain, Timgad) 77, no. 96, 
pl. XXXIII; ibid. 116, no. 175, pl. LVIII, and below, n. 234. Sidi Bou Ali: below, nn. 217-218. Sétif 
(Khalfoun): CIL VIII, 8424; the text is read by Cagnat, op. cit. clxvin and Warot, op. cit. 170, as Bene 
laves oze (= hodie) a(ssem) des; cras gratis. Res tuta. and salvu(m) lavis(s)e bono (eius) q(u)i fieri tus(s)it ex s[ua 
pecunia?]. Ouled Agla: Cagnat, BAC 1925, clxxxi, in the frigidarium, bene lavare and salvum lavisse. 
Sabratha, accompanying representations of bath equipment: below, n. 233. En-Ngila: R. Bartoccini, 
AfrIt 2, 1928-29, 101-3, figs. 33-4. Lambaesis: Inv.Alg. 196. 

“CIL V, 4500, reads as = peripsema sume, referring to Stephanus, Thesaurus s.v. tepiynua, for a 
possible meaning of the word as an instrument for scrubbing oneself, as well as the dirt thus removed. 
However ILS 5725 equates it with trepiynua cou, attested as an acclamation at Alexandria in Euseb., 
Hist. Eccl. 7. 22. 7 (see G. Bardy ad loc., Sources chrétiennes 41 [1955]; cf. other references for the phrase as 
equivalent to ‘your humble servant” in LS7, s.v. 

2D. von Boeselager, Antike Mosaiken in Sizilien (Rome, 1983), 203, no. 8; G. Libertini, Il Museo 
Biscari (Rome, 1930), 309, n. 1515, pl. CXXXV; supposedly found in the Terme Achelliane. The wish 
is used in a wide variety of contexts: some African parallels in AntAfr 21, 1985, 224, n. 1; other 
references, and some Greek equivalents (evTuy@s xpà, etc.) collected by J. Balty, in: Apamée de Syrie. 
Bilan des recherches archéologiques 1969—1971 (Fouilles d' Apamée de Syrie. Miscellanea 7, Brussels, 1972), 180. 

#81). Levi, Antioch Mosaic Pavements (Princeton, 1947: hereafter Levi, AMP), 304—6, pl. LX VIId; for 
the building, R. Stillwell, Antioch-on-the-Orontes. The Excavations 1937-1939 III (Princeton, 1941), 19-23, 
plan V, p. 258; and 183, no.124, pl.58. For a discussion of the personification cf. G. Downey, 
*Personifications of Abstract Ideas in the Antioch Mosaics’, TAPA 69, 1938, 359. 
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a jewelled wreath with the inscription Uy1[é]vwv Aovo[e].” A third figure of Apolausis, 
this time a full-length woman with jewels and flowers, leaning on another figure 
inscribed Ploutos who scatters flowers or coins, is unfortunately without prov- 
enance;? the allegory would undoubtedly be appropriate for a bath, recording a 
donation, but other forms of enjoyment cannot be ruled out. The three personifica- 
tions differ substantially in pose, attributes and details, suggesting that they are 
creations for the specific setting in which they appear, not reproductions of a 
standard type. 

A second personification in the Bath of Apolausis at Antioch, in the frigidarium, 
is inscribed Soteria (Plate Vb).!?! This is not a personification that occurs elsewhere, 
but 1s clearly an allusion to the healing powers of the baths, like Hygieia; it recalls 
the use of salus in Latin inscriptions, and the wish salvum lavisse.' Pleasure is given a 
different name at Antioch in Bath D, where another female bust is labelled 
Gethos[une]: we may suspect a deliberate attempt to think of exotic names to express 
essentially the same quality. And a similar explanation lies behind the peculiar 
choice of the name Euphrônesis, in Greek, for the bust holding a branch of laurel or 
olive on a mosaic from private baths at Khamisa (Thubursicu Numidarum) in 
Numidia."* The otherwise unattested word does not mean (as Blanchard has 
argued) wisdom or good will, which are less in place in a bath, but is a variant of 
Euphrosyne, pleasure, chosen by a patron to show off his knowledge of Greek.'™ 
Finally, the whole gamut of compliments to a founder or restorer may also be 
summed up simply by a personification; in the Baths of Eustolios at Kourion it 1s the 
bust of Ktisis, prominently placed in the central hall of the baths.'™ 


9G. Akerstrom-Hougen, The Calendar and Hunting Mosaics of the Villa of the Falconer in Argos (Acta 
Instituti Atheniensis Regni Sueciae 4° 23, Stockholm, 1974), 127-30, pls. X-XII; M. Marcovich, ZPE 20, 
1976, 44. 

Mosaic on Antiquities Market, London 1969, illustrated in J. Ch. Balty, art. 'Apolausis', LIMC 
II, 1 (1984), 182, Apolausis 3. 

Levi, AMP, 304-6, pl. LXVIII; Stillwell, op. cit. (n. 98), 182, no. 122; Downey, op. cit. 
(n. 98), 359. 

102 Above, nn. 63, 94; cf. below, p.14, for a possible further emphasis in the wish for safety. 
The glossaries give both Uyeia and owtnpia as equivalents for salus: cf. Goetz, Corp. Glos. Lat. VII 
(1901), 227. | 

Levi, AMP, 286, pl. LXVd; see below, n. 122, for the rest of the pavement. 

Inv. Alg. 20; A. Ballu, BAC 1906, 187-8, fig. 1; M. Blanchard, BullAIEMA 8, 1980, 50-1, 
with fig. 

‘Blanchard argues against the opinion of De Pachtére, that the form is a barbarism for 
eUppoouvn, and sees it instead as merely a compound of @povno1s signifying either ‘prudence, sagesse’ or 
‘bienveillance’. The word is indeed a hapax; a reference to it in Aquila's translation of Psalm 77 (78), 82, 
given in Stephanus 7 GL s.v., is based on an emendation; the word does not appear in J. Reider, An Index 
to Aquila (suppl. to Vetus Testamentum XII, Leiden, 1966). But in fact it is derived from eUgpo, “cheerful, 
merry”, and coined as a doublet of eúppocuvn. Several similar doublets exist, for instance &ppévnois and 
&ppoouvn; also rrapa-, mepi- ouu-, piÂo-, and ÜTrep-. 

‘Mitford, op. cit. (n. 84), 358, no. 205; K. Nicolaou, Ancient Monuments of Cyprus (Nicosia 1968), 
32, pl. XLVII; St. Pelekanidis, Corpus Mosaicorum Christianorum Vetustiorum Pavimentorum Graecorum I, 
Graecia Insularis (Thessalonica, 1974), 143—4, no. 136, pl. 129; the mosaic inscriptions from the building 
(above, nn.84, 85) are also illustrated ibid., pls. 127-28. Personifications of Ktisis, frequently 
accompanied by other appropriate qualities, occur at Antioch, in domestic contexts (Levi, AMP 248, 
347, 350(?), 357); and in a group of Christian mosaics in Cyrenaica (E. Alfoldi-Rosenbaum, J. Ward 
Perkins, Justinianic Mosaic Pavements in Cyrenaican Churches [Rome, 1980], 34, 40). 
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Elsewhere mythological figures personify the qualities of the bath, often 
directly echoing the use of the same figures in the epigrams. The Graces form the 
clearest example of this; indeed the distinction between the quality Charis and the 
personified Charites is by no means clear." On the mosaic of a bath at Korykos 
(Narli Kuyu, Cilicia) a panel with the Charites is placed beneath the dedicatory 
inscription of the founder, Poimenios (Plate VIa and b).'% For once there is no 
reference to Charis in the rather bare inscription; we should not think that the image 
is intended to illustrate the actual words of the inscription, but rather that both 
visual image and verbal expression form part of a common vocabulary. But the 
especial reference to bathing is made clear by the basin and pedestal with a cloth 
beside the Graces; heavy garlands on their heads, flowers and birds complete the 
picture. Another mosaic with a group of the Graces from Concordia in northern 
Italy may be related to some recently discovered baths;'% others may come from 
private baths, although the Graces are found fairly often on mosaics in domestic 
contexts generally, and some have been ascribed to bathing establishments for whose 
precise provenance there is in fact no evidence. |? But one from Cherchel 
(Mauretania Caesariensis), where the outer two held garlands, is at least related to 
thermal rooms.!!! In sculpture, two statue-groups of the Graces figured prominently 


"For the Charites in general, and the background of the famous three-figure group in particular, cf. 
R. Lullies, Mal 1, 1948, 45-52, pls. 6-8; E. Schwarzenberg, Die Grazien (Bonn, 1966), esp. 39-42, A. 
Balil, ArchEspArq 31, 1958, 63-95; W. Deonna, RA 31, 1930, 274—332; G. Becatti, BullComm 65, 1937, 
41-60; full list of references most recently in W. Trillmich, 7d/ 98, 1983, 311-49. Charis occurs with 
Akme and [?Kai]ros on a mosaic from Byblos, unfortunately without provenance: M. Chéhab, CMGR II, 
371-2, pl. CLXXVII, 2; P. Moreno, in: Ricerche di Pittura Ellenistica (Quaderni dei Dialoghi di Archeologia 1, 
Rome, 1985), 255, who argues that the original was a painting of Apelles. 

9T, Budde, Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien I (Recklinghausen, 1969), 95-8, pl. 166; II (1972), 1014, 
pls. 101-3, with comparative material from other mosaics and paintings of the Graces, figs. 224—29. 
The text of the inscription runs: 

ei Gr] Tis, © Esive, tis eUpeto kaA& A0ETPÁ, 
èkpvas TNYTV Tfjv TOTE KpUTTTOLÉVNV, 
Tloipéviov yivwoxe pidov PaorAeboiv ETEPOV 
KE vnoowv eiepoov &pEduevov radapas. 
Cf. J. & L. Robert, Bull.Ep. 1974, no. 612. ?last quarter of fourth century. 

isp Zovatto, Mosaici Paleocristiani delle Venezie (Udine, 1963), 50, fig. 46; G. Brusin, P. Zovatto, 
Monumenti romani e cristiani di Iulia Concordia (Pordenone, 1962), 50, fig. 65. For the location see P. Croce 
da Villa, ‘Scoperte recenti a Concordia”, in Studi su Portogruaro e Concordia (Antichità Altoadriatiche 25, 
Udine, 1984), 44—5, describing the recent excavations of the baths; the mosaic, an earlier chance find, 
was at no great distance from them. The connection, however, is hypothetical. 

NOR efs. in works cited in n. 107. Thus the mosaic of the Graces from Barcelona has often been 
supposed to come from a dependency of the nearby baths, but there is no evidence for this: cf. X. Barral 
i Altet, Les Mosaiques romaines et médiévales de la Regio Laietana (Barcelona, 1978), 44—7, no. 8, with earlier 
refs. Similarly a mosaic from Hypati in Greece: S. Rozaki, AAA XVI, 1983, 132-142, who suggests that | 
it may come from the baths of a Roman villa, although there is no archaeological evidence available 
for the nature of the building. An unpublished mosaic of the Graces from Sabratha is illustrated in 
J. Toynbee, Art in Roman Britain (London, 1962), 205, fig. 259; Philip Kenrick tells me that he has been 
able to establish that it too came from a house (information kindly given by letter). 

nv. Alg. 420, described as “dans la piscine des thermes d'une villa romaine’; but Ph. Leveau 
identifies this room as a vestibule, with apsidal nymphaeum at the end, giving access to the triple-apsed 
room that he interprets as a banqueting-room (AntAfr 18, 1982, 112, fig. 2; 159; 162). Trillmich, op. cit. 
(n. 107), 345, points out that precisely in these mosaics of the Graces we find the greatest number of 
variations from the original group, and thinks that the intention is to emphasise in very secular manner 
the attributes of feminine beauty, human rather than divine. 
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in the frigidarium of the baths at Cyrene,!!? and part of one figure from the group was 
found in the frigidarium of the City Bath at Ptolemais.!”? It also seems likely that the 
Graces could be used on coins by cities particularly famous for baths or hot springs, 
thus they figure on coins of Gadara in the third century, a city whose hot springs, 
according to Eunapius, were second only to Baiae in fame.''* Other cities also allude 
in a similar way on their coins to famous baths or springs: thus Hygieia appears on 
coins of Tiberias,!? nymphs on those of Prusa.'!® 

Nymphs have a less clear iconography than that of the Graces, who are indeed 
closely associated with the nymphs themselves. Apart from the Nereids (who will be 
considered under the general heading of water-deities below), individual nymphs are 
rare in mosaic, though they occur in sculpture in the round, especially as fountain- 
figures.!! In the pictorial arts they are found more often as actors in more complex 
scenes. They groom Pegasus, on mosaics from baths at Sabratha and in the Villa del 
Nilo at Lepcis Magna (Plate IXa);!? carry off Hylas in a fresco and perhaps also a 
wall mosaic of the baths at Salamis,'!? and earlier in stuccoes in baths at Baiae and 
Pompeii.** In one of the scenes of the caldarium mosaic at Thina in Tunisia, Hylas 


!? Manderscheid, 103, nos. 285, 286, pls. 36, 37, with refs. 

"3C, H. Kraeling, Ptolemais. City of the Libyan Pentapolis (Chicago, 1962), 163, 194-5, no. 8; a date 
“any time between the Flavian and early Antonine period” is suggested, but it was re-used (together with 
other statues) in the Baths of the Byzantine period. 

'Eunapius, Vit.Soph. 5.2.2 Giangrande. The coins are quoted by Y. Meshorer, IEJ 29, 1979, 
221--2, discussing a ring from Gadara showing the Graces under a “temple front”: perhaps more likely 
also to refer to baths, as on the coins of Prusa, n. 116 below. 

"SA. Kindler, The Coins of Tiberias (Tiberias, 1961), 37; 55, no.3 (Trajan); 61, no. 16 (Com- 
modus): on both water flows from beneath the rock on which Hygieia is seated. For the baths at 
Tiberias and at Gadara, see H. Dechent, ‘Heilbader und Badleben in Palästina’, ZDPV 7, 1884, 
173-210. 

!SCf. F. Imhoof-Blumer, Revue suisse de numismatique 23, 1923, 266, no. 231 (bronze of Julia 
Mamaea, with two nymphs holding urns in front of a tetrastyle facade); L. Robert, Hellenica 2, 1946, 
94-102, also discussing epigrams mentioning the nymphs of Prusa (AP 9. 676, and W. Peek, AM 66, 
1941, 60-1, no. 9). For further allusions to famous baths or springs on coins, cf. O. Bernhard, “Uber 
Badewesen und Hygienisches auf griechischen und römischen Münzen’, Schweiz.Num. Rundschau 24, 
1928, 331-58; and for Nymphs and Charites on coins in general, F. Imhoof-Blumer, Nymphen und 
Chariten auf griechischen Miinzen (Athens, 1908). Individual nymphs had of course been used on coins 
from a very early date to refer to the possession of famous springs, for instance by Syracuse (ibid. 
47-55), Corinth (86-89), and many other cities. 

"On the iconography of the Nymphs in sculpture, cf. G. Becatti, Ninfe e divinità marine. Ricerche 
mitologiche, iconografiche e stilistiche (Studi Miscellanei 17, 1970-71), esp. 51, 58, for their use in contexts 
associated with water. Cf. also Manderscheid, 30-1. For actual fountain-figures, cf. B. Kapossy, 
Brunnenfiguren der hellenistischen und rómischen Zeit (Zurich, 1969), 12-19. For painted nymphs imitating 
statues, cf. Stabian Baths, Pompeii: P. Grimal, Les Jardins romains? (Paris, 1969), 194. 

U8Sabratha, Terme a Mare: S. Aurigemma, L' Italia in Africa. Le scoperte archeologiche. Tripolitania, I, 
I monumenti d'arte decorativa. Parte I, I mosaici (Rome, 1960: hereafter Aurigemma, Tripolitania) II, 24, 
pl. 8. Lepcis Magna, Villa del Nilo: G. Guidi, Afrlt 5, 1933, 19-26, fig. 10, Aurigemma, Tripolitania, 
XVIII, 48, pls. 91-3. For the rest of the pavement, see below, n. 157. 

"9V, Karageorghis, RDAC 1966, 14-15, pls. VII-VIII; id., Salamis in Cyprus (Norwich, 1969), 
185--8. For arguments that the mosaic niche identified by Karageorghis as the Slaying of the Niobids in 
fact also represents the Rape of Hylas, see J. Lancha, “L'Iconographie d'Hylas dans les mosaiques 
romaines’, I Colloquio Internazionale sul Mosaico Antico, Ravenna 1980 (1983: hereafter Coll. Ravenna), IE, 
381-2, fig. 1. 

'2R.. Ling, ‘Hylas in Pompeian Art’, MEFRA 91, 1979, 780-2, 6-8; further examples of the theme 
are listed 773-816, and see 802 for discussion of examples forming part of “aquatic ensembles’. 
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appears again, though because of the reduced scale the nymphs are omitted.!”' The 
accompanying scenes in the same room at Thina show the bath of Diana (with 
Actaeon), Narcissus, and Amphitrite; the unifying themes are beauty and water. The 
concern of the nymphs in such scenes is therefore quite clearly with beauty: the 
beauty of the boy Hylas whom they entrap, the beauty of the winged horse Pegasus 
whom they groom and adorn, both in a watery setting. On the mosaics of Bath D at 
Antioch, whose bust of Gethosune has already been mentioned, another scene shows 
Hermes carrying the infant Dionysus; one of the Nymphs who is to nurse the infant 
survives, with the inscription ?vúu]pe beside her.!?? In this context, the scene seems 
chosen, not only in honour of the god of wine, but also to stress the part played by 
the Nymphs, whose home is in the baths. The nude females bathing a baby in the 
frescoes of the tepidarium of the Ummayyad baths at Quseir “Amra are also probably 
to be seen as descended from representations of the Nymphs and Dionysus (another 
painting in the baths may show Ariadne on Naxos), but there can be little doubt in 
this context that the subject was chosen largely because the beautiful nude figures 
were seen as appropriate for a bath.'* And the Nymph pursued by a satyr in the 
caldarium of the Baths of the Filadelfi at Timgad is also more likely to be chosen for 
her general association with water than to be intended as a representation of Jupiter 
and Antiope, as often suggested (Plate IVb).!?t 

The Greek epigrams suggest that Aphrodite was among the most frequent 
figures chosen for the decoration of baths; and the scene of the Toilet of marine 
Venus/Aphrodite, combing her hair or regarding herself in a mirror while Erotes 
bring her jewels, would seem ideally suited for such a use, combining as it does the 
two themes of beauty and water. Surprisingly, it is not yet known on mosaics from 
baths in the eastern Empire; the marine Aphrodite theme is in fact rare in the East, 
and the provenance of examples not always known.'* In the western Empire, marine 
Venus is very much more common. Mosaics of the Toilet of marine Venus may be 


quoted from baths at Sétif, Tébessa, Thina, and Sidi Ghrib, all in North Africa; ” 


?! Inv. Tun. 18, A7; P. Gauckler, CMA suppl. (1910), 27, no. 299, pl. XVIII, 2; R. Massigli, Musée de 
Sfax (Paris, 1912), 5, no. 9, pl. VI, 2; MRNA 273; Lancha, op. cit. (n. 119), 382, 385. 

2Levi, AMP, 285-9, pl. LXV, b-c; above, n. 103. 

"SF. Zayadine, Archaeology 31, 1978, 3, 28-9, id., in: Iconographie classique et identités régionales, BCH 
suppl. XIV, 1986, 426—7, and comment of J. Dentzer, ibid. 429; J. M. Blazquez, ArchEspArq 56, 1983, 
188-91, figs. 24-30. 

"Germain, Timgad, 77, no.96, pls. XXXIII-XXXIV; there are of course also Dionysiac 
associations. 

"5T. Balty, Mosaiques antiques de Syrie (Brussels, 1977), 16-18, nos3-4, mosaic from Shahba- 
Philippopolis, of the mid third century, without specific provenance; R. Hinks, BM Paintings and 
Mosaics (1933), 131, no. 52a, fig. 150, from a villa at Halicarnassus. A mosaic of the Toilet of 
Aphrodite, with the inscription &r'&yo$0is above, was found in a villa at Alassa in Cyprus, but not in 
the baths: V. Karageorghis, BCH 109, 1985, 932, Fig. 89 (I am grateful to Mr. S. Hadjisavvas for 
information about this mosaic). 

126For the theme in general, see J. Lassus, ‘Vénus marine’, CMGR I, 175-92; MRNA, 154-8. Sétif, 
Petits thermes du Nord-Ouest: P-A. Février, A. Gaspary, R. Guéry, Fouilles de Sétif (1959—1966). Quartier 
Nord-Ouest, rempart et cirque (BAAlg suppl. 1, 1970), 50-9, late fourth-early fifth century. Tébessa: 
Inv. Alg.2. Thina, frigidarium of Great Baths (along with many other aquatic subjects): Inv. Tun. 18, C. 
Sidi Ghrib: see below, nn. 152-6. 
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127 Venus and 


128 


and a less common version comes from the Terme Marittime at Ostia. 
Mercury, the latter presumably as god of commerce, are in baths at Gigthis. 
Venus also occurs along with sea deities, on the great mosaic from the so-called 
‘Maison de Caton’ at Utica, discussed below; and with Erotes on a threshold from 
the same building (Plate VIla).'” Two frescoes from baths at Ostia also show 
marine Venus: Venus Anadyomene with Erotes at her toilet, against a background 
of fish, in the Terme dei Sette Sapienti, Venus in a shell supported by Nereid and 
Triton, with sea creatures, in the Terme del Faro.'* Other objects also show that the 
iconography of Venus, especially marine Venus, was considered appropriate for the 
baths. The silver casket of Projecta from the Esquiline Treasure has the Toilet of 
Venus, with her cortège of Nereids, on the lid, accompanying scenes which have 
been interpreted as the lady with her servants arriving at the baths; the casket itself 
was surely intended to contain actual bathing utensils. The patera from the same 
treasure also portrays the Toilet of Venus." 

Venus is also one of the deities whose statues are most frequently found in 
baths.”?? Manderscheid, discussing this phenomenon, came to the conclusion that the 
explanation could not simply lie in the erotic associations of Venus and Amor, too 
superficial to explain the association.!3 He sees the explanation as lying rather in the 
religious-political significance of Venus in imperial propaganda: Venus, ancestral 
goddess of the Roman race and protectress of the imperial house, signifies to the 
bathers ‘die Grósse des populus romanus and seiner Herrscher und, in engem 
Zusammenhang damit, der Zustand des Friedens und Wohlstandes’.'** But this 
seems to miss precisely the intimate association of Venus with the baths to which the 
epigrams attest: Venus at her toilet, even more clearly than the Graces, signifies just 
that world of beauty and luxury which lay at the heart of the bath-aesthetic. 
Straightforward erotic appeal—the baths as a potential centre for amorous 


"7H. Mielsch, RM 82, 1975, 129-32, pl. 24, recognising Venus, with another female figure and 
Erotes, in the apse from an old photograph: the details are no longer clear on the drawing published by 
G. Becatti, Scavi di Ostia IV: Mosaici e pavimenti marmorei (Rome, 1961: hereafter Becatti, Ostia IV) 111, 
no. 210, fig. 45. 

'8Tnv.Tun.1, A.3; CMA suppl. A. 300-1bis, pl. XIX. 

IB [ny. Tun. suppl. 929c; C. Duliére, CM T 1,2, Utique. Les Mosaiques in situ en dehors des Insulae I-II-III 
(Tunis, 1974), 50-8, nos. 205, 206, pls. XXXITI-XXX VI; for the building, ibid. 41-3, and A. Lézine, 
Utique (Tunis, 1970), 45: ‘un établissement de bains privé’. Probably end second to early third century. 
See below, nn. 149-51. 

H. Joyce, The Decoration of Walls, Ceilings and Floors in Italy in the second and third centuries A.D. 
(Rome, 1981), 58, Figs. 61, 62; the “Europa” from the Terme del Faro seems in fact to be a Nereid on a 
sea-bull. 

BTE. Barbier, ‘La signification du cortège représenté sur le couvercle du coffret de “Projecta” ”, 
CahArch 12, 1962, 7-33; K. Shelton, The Esquiline Treasure (London, 1981), 26-8, 72-5, no. 1, 78, no. 3. 
Barbier's identification of the scenes on the casket as related to the bath has been widely accepted, but is 
questioned by L. Schneider, Die Domäne als Weltbild (Wiesbaden, 1983), 16-27; and by E. Will, ‘A 
propos du coffret de Projecta.' in Mosaique. Recueil d'hommages à Henri Stern (Paris, 1983), 346, n. 6. 

I*Cf. also above, n. 74, and below, n. 169. $ 

,5*Manderscheid, 32-3: e.g. ‘Denn ein direkter Bezug der Göttin zu den Bädern fehlt in dem Masse, 
wie er bei den Gottheiten des Wassers und den Heilgóttern festzustellen war’ (32); ‘auch der immer 
wieder hergestellte erotische Bezug Venus/Amor-Thermen (d.h. die Thermen als Orte des Vergnügens, 
auch dieser Art) ist zu vordergründig und entbehrt der gesicherten Grundlagen' (61, n. 344). 

,5*Manderscheid 33. 
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encounters—doubtless played a part in this aesthetic, but only a minor part in a 
much wider cult of beauty. One certainly cannot exclude that the specific Roman 
and imperial associations of Venus may also sometimes have been present in the 
minds of those who commissioned the decoration, especially in big public buildings. 
It is a characteristic of Roman art in this period that the same motif can be open to a 
variety of possible interpretations; and it 1s surely mistaken to exclude the possibility 
of multiple significance. But that this was not the goddess's primary association in 
most people's minds is suggested by her popularity in private baths as well as public, 
and on objects meant for private and individual use, also by the preference, 
especially in painting and mosaic, for scenes which showed the goddess in a watery 
context and equipped with items of adornment.'** 

The relevance of water-deities for the baths is obvious at once. Nereids form 
probably the single most popular theme in bath-decoration; on mosaics at least they 
heavily outweigh more land-bound nymphs, doubtless because their iconography 
was more familiar and easier to recognise. They swim and cavort with Tritons and 
sea-monsters of every sort, with Erotes swimming or fishing from boats, and with a 
wide variety of fish and sea-creatures; beauty, adornment, and a mildly erotic 
element are often stressed.'** Their master, Neptune, often appears in their midst, as 
do Amphitrite and other marine deities such as Scylla; in the eastern Mediterranean 
it is often Tethys whose head appears among the fishes as mistress of the waves. !*7 In 
all of these, we find an evocation of the richness and plenty of the world of the sea, 


15That draped Venuses occur sometimes in sculpture, as well as the common nude and bathing 
types, seems to me to be ascribable to the desire to reproduce well-known images of the goddess, and 
not to be a proof that the statues must have a significance more serious than the mere 'decorative' 
allusion to bathing, as argued by Manderscheid 61, n. 350. 

Only a selection from the many examples of the marine thiasos on mosaics from baths can be 
given here, exempli causa. In Italy, the subject is found in the upper galleries of the Baths of Caracalla: L. 
Fabbrini, in: Coll. Ravenna, I, 51—60; at Ostia, in the Terme di Nettuno (nuptial cortége of Amphitrite, 
Triumph of Neptune at the centre of an exultant procession of followers, Scylla among Nereids, 
Tritons, Erotes): Becatti, Ostia IV, 47-51, nos. 69-71; Terme di Buticosus: ibid., 30, no. 52; Terme dei 
Sette Sapienti, Rm.D: ibid. 138, no. 271; Terme della Trinacria, Rm.B: ibid. 140, no. 276; Terme Reg. 
V, V, 2: ibid. 220-1, nos. 413-15; etc. Elsewhere in Italy, at Otricoli: G. Picard, in Coll. Ravenna, 1, 
35-8, and C. Pietrangeli, RendPontAcc 19, 1944, 58-63; Supino (two female swimmers appear at the top 
of the pavement, above a Triton, sea-monster, etc.: are these Nereids or human bathers?): W. von 
Sydow, AA 1976, 376, fig. 33; Aquileia, Great Baths (chariot of Neptune (?) surrounded by panels with 
named Nereids reclining on Tritons): G. Brusin, MSc. 1923, 224-31; Piazza Armerina, central pavement 
of frigidarium: A. Carandini, A. Ricci, M. de Vos, Filosofiana. The Villa of Piazza Armerina (Palermo, 
1982: hereafter Carandini, Filosofiana), 343-7, 356-8, Rm. 4i. In Gaul, Saint-Rustice (named Nereids 
and Tritons): /nv.Gaule 1, 376. In Africa, Acholla, Baths of Trajan, frigidarium (with Triumph of 
Dionysus, busts of Seasons etc.): G. Ch. Picard, Études d’ Archéologie classique 2, 1959, 81-2, Acholla, 
Baths of Marine Thiasos: Picard, AntAfr 2, 1968, 135-46, Tagiura, Villa della “Gara delle Nereidi', Rm. 
15 of bath complex: A. di Vita, La Villa della “Gara delle Nereid? presso Tagiura (suppl. to Libya Antiqua 2, 
1966), 31—6, pl. VII (but note marine themes also in non-bathing rooms 6 & 45); Bordj-el-Ksar (with 
Scylla at centre): Inv.Alg. 246; and marine thiasos accompanying Venus at Tébessa, above, n. 126. 
Greece, Isthmia: P. Packard, Hesperia 49, 1980, 326—46; Olympia, Kronion Baths: P. Graef, in: Olympia 
II (Berlin, 1892), 180-3, fig. a, pls. 106-7; ArchDelt 22, B 1, 1967, pl. 148a. Syria, Antioch, Bath E: 
below nn. 161-2. For Nereids, sea-monsters, etc., in sculpture see Manderscheid, 30-1. 

"Neptune alone in (e.g.) the frigidarium of the Grands Thermes de l'Est at Timgad: Germain, 
Timgad 33, no. 27, pl. XIV. Probably the chariot of Poseidon at the centre of dolphins and sea-monsters 
in the Alpheus Baths at Olympia: E. Kunze, Arch Delt 18, B 1, 1963, 110, pl. 147; S. Waywell, AJA 83, 
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into which at times the whole room seems to be transformed: of the beauty and 
multiplicity of its inhabitants, real or mythical; and of the pleasure and refreshment 
which it offers to the bathers. The members of the marine thiasos often bear 
Dionysiac emblems such as thyrso1, nebrides, etc.; these serve to associate this realm of 
the waters with the god of luxury and enjoyment, who also is at home in the world of 
the baths.'* 

Another popular marine motif is the huge disembodied head of the god Ocean, 
seaweed-bearded and crowned with lobster-claws and antennae, it may be placed 
alone in an apse; or at the centre of marine figures fanciful or realistic. Examples may 
be quoted on mosaics from Themetra in North Africa, the Terme Marittime at 
Ostia; Saint-Rustice in Gaul; Bad Vilbel in Germany, occasionally it may be used as 
an isolated motif, as at Timgad and Lixus.!* Busts of Okeanos and Thalassa appear 
together at the centre of a frieze of named Nereids riding ichthyocentaurs, fishing 
Erotes, etc., on a mosaic from baths near the palace at Garni in Armenia.! Ocean, 
as the source of all waters and father of the Nereids, dominates these scenes as more 
than just the lord of the sea; it is the watery element itself that he personifies, the 
source of all the bath's pleasure. We may compare the Hammat Gader inscription, 
in which the bath is hailed as a ‘new fiery Ocean’, from which flow sweet streams. !*! 
At Rome, Severus Alexander constructed the Oceani solium, possibly as part of his 
Thermae Alexandrianae, similarly a nymphaeum at Antioch was known as the 
vuupaiov ‘Qkeavoÿ after the emperor Probus had decorated it with Ocean in 
mosaic.'** One of the panels of glass opus sectile from Kenchreai shows a fountain 


1979, 30, no. 34, 313, pl. 49 Figs. 29-30. Tethys in the octagonal pool in Bath F at Antioch: Levi, AMP 
258, pl. LXIIa; R. Stillwell, in: Antioch-on-the-Orontes III, 8-9; at Anazarbus: L. Budde, Antike Mosaiken 
in Kilikien 11 (Recklinghausen, 1972), 84-6, pls. 82-7, and (exceptionally in the West), at Venosa in 
Italy: E. Fabbricotti, Atti e Memorie Magna Graecia 15-17, 1974-76, 207-18, pls. XCII-XCV (with a list 
of other monuments where Tethys appears). 

88For the theme in general, cf. S. Lattimore, The Marine Thiasos in Greek Sculpture (Los Angeles, 
1976); Levi, AMP 100-4; A. Rumpf, Die Meerwesen auf den antiken Sarkophagreliefs (ASR V, 1, Berlin, 
1939), 108-40. The controversy over the significance of the theme on sarcophagi (refs. in Lattimore, 
op. cit. 13-14, nn. 13-16) should not, I am certain, be transferred to its use in the very different context 
of the baths. Nor is it necessary to suppose that such Dionysiac emblems must be a sign that the baths 
were the seat of a Dionysiac cult association (cf. Picard, AntAfr 2, 1968, 150-1). 

P?Themetra: L. Foucher, Thermes romains des environs d Hadruméte (Institut National d' Archéologie 
et Arts, Tunis, Notes et Documents n.s. 1, 1958: hereafter Foucher, Thermes romains), 22-5, pl. IX: a 
splendid head at the centre of fish, boats, and coastal buildings. Ostia, Terme Marittime: Becatti, Ostia 
IV, 112-13, nos. 211, 212, pls. CXLV-VI. Saint-Rustice: above, n. 136. Bad Vilbel: K. Parlasca, Die 
romischen Mosatken in Deutschland (Berlin, 1959), 93-4, pl. 93 (the pavement was constructed in such a 
way that water could flow over the marine scene, so that the figures seem literally to live in the watery 
element). Timgad, Thermes du Marche de Sertius, in a piscina: Germain, Timgad, 98, no. 136, 
pl. XLIII. Lixus: M. Ponsich, Bulletin d' Archéologie Marocaine 6, 1966, 323-8. At Cherchel, a head of 
Ocean was isolated at the entrance to the room in front of the mosaic with the Graces (above, n. 111): it 
is not now certain that this was part of a bath-complex. 

A. Vostchinina, CMGR I, 319-21, figs. 6-8. 

Above, n. 72: Green and Tsafrir, [EF 32, 1982, 79, 11. 4-6: &AA& ce UGAAO(V) / Wreavodv TUPÓEVTA 
véov Bfpis ¿ori kadeiodar, / Toidva Kai yevérnv yAuKepdv Sorfjpa peéBpiwov, with commentary, ibid., 
85-6. 

Rome: SHA Alex. Severus 25.5; cf. F. Castagnoli, BullCom 91, 1, 1986, 101-2. Antioch: Malalas, 
Chron. 11, p. 282 Dindorf; 12, p. 302 Dindorf. 
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house, where the water gushes from a huge mask of Ocean into a basin.'? The wider 
metaphorical sense, in which ‘Ocean’ can stand for the unlimited pouring-out of gifts 
and pleasures, is attested in Late Antiquity by the use of 'Qkeavé as an acclamation, 
found in a few papyrus texts, and which John Chrysostom tells us could be shouted 
at a benefactor in the theatre.' How often Ocean was used in this way in the baths, 
as a conscious allusion to the liberality of a donor, I do not think we can tell; again 
the possibility of multiple meanings should not be ruled out. But at least the sense of 
the endless profusion of water and of its gifts is clearly implied.'* 

River-gods can convey the same sense, in perhaps a slightly lesser degree. They 
were frequent as statues, and made excellent fountains.!* They are less common on 
bath-mosaics; but one (anonymous), surrounded by five putti like those who often 
surround the Nile, may be quoted from Ghallineh in Syria, and the Eurotas occurs 
at Antioch, on the mosaic of Bath E which will be discussed below.'* In the 
Gymnasium Baths at Salamis, where two statues of river-gods were found, the 
Eurotas appears on a wall mosaic, accompanying a scene of Leda and the swan; as 
with Hylas and the Nymphs in the same baths, the erotic mythological scene seems 
chosen specifically because it unites the theme of beauty with a watery setting." 

The significance of such motifs is often intensified by their combination; and 
occasionally the mosaicists show real inventiveness in fitting their images to the - 
theme. One unusually rich and diversified example is the great mosaic from the bath 
complex of the ‘Maison de Caton’ at Utica (Fig. 10).' The main mosaic has an 
apsidal end, in which is the head of Ocean. Beneath him Neptune and Amphitrite 
ride frontally in their chariot drawn by four hippocamps; next two Nereids swim on 
sea-monsters. Beneath is a large area full of Erotes mounted on flying peacocks and 
cranes, and armed with spear, shield, or bow; other birds fly between them. In the 
next register, three boats sail over the sea, surrounded by further Erotes mounted on 
dolphins. All three boats contain reclining deities accompanied by Erotes; two are 
half nude, the third draped. The goddess on the left is surely Venus: an Eros holds a 
jewel-box towards her, while two doves above her hold a magnificent necklace in 
their beaks. The other two are less clearly individualised, and even the sex of the 
draped figure on the right is dubious; an identification as Dionysus and Ariadne has 
been proposed, but the absence of specific attributes invites caution. Perhaps they 
are to be seen only as nymphs in the train of Venus, sailing like her triumphant over 


5T. Ibrahim, R. Scranton, R. Brill, Kenchreai, Eastern Port of Corinth II, The Panels of Opus Sectile in 
Glass (Leiden, 1976), no. 22, 106-7, Drawing XXI, figs. 116, 188, with parallels quoted 111-14. 

4E. Peterson, “Die Bedeutung der oxeave—Akklamation’, RAM 78, 1929, 221-3, with refs. to four 
papyrus texts containing the acclamation, and to Joh. Chrysostom., De inani gloria 4 (Malingrey). 
Another possible example on a fragmentary inscription from Corinth: T. Martin, Hesperia 46, 1977, 
198, no. 12. 

For a possible apotropaic or protective significance of Oceanus-representations, which would 
relate them to the problems and concepts discussed in the second part of this paper, see MRNA 149-54. 
For the general iconography of Ocean, see P. Voute, MEFRA 84, 1972, 1, 639-73. 

Cf. Kapossy, op. cit. (n. 117), 23-6. 

'4Ghallineh: Balty, Mosaiques antiques de Syrie (1977), 14, no. 2. Antioch, Bath E: below, n. 161. 

"8V, Karageorghis, RDAC 1966, 14-15, pl. VI, 2; id., Salamis in Cyprus (1969), 188, pl. XVII; 
statues: id., with C. Vermeule, Sculptures from Salamis 1 (Nicosia, 1964), 33, nos. 27, 28, pl. XXXI. 

Above, n. 129. 
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the waves; or perhaps Venus appears in three different manifestations, recalling the 
three Graces.? At the bottom of the pavement come two further rows of Nereids, 
lritons, and sea-monsters. Finally, on the threshold leading into the next room, 
Venus appears again, overseeing a group of three Erotes; one kneels with his hands 
tied behind him, while two others beat him with twigs, a type of theme popular for 
its playful eroticism (Fig. 11).?! Venus, Neptune, and their respective followers, 
playful but threatening Erotes, all work together here in a magnificent evocation of 
luxury, triumph, beauty, and erotic adventure, all in a watery context. 

Even more lavish are the recently published mosaics apparently from a private 
bath at Sidi Ghrib in Tunisia.!?? The surviving decoration here is dominated by the 
mosaic of the frigidarium, the entrance passage that opens into it, and an apse beyond. 
Marine Venus is in the apse, riding on a sea-lion, among sea-monsters, dolphins, and 
Erotes, and fanning herself while an Eros offers jewels. The marine thiasos expands 
over the rest of the pavement: at its top Neptune carries off a Nereid (?Amphitrite), 
while an Eros scatters roses. ? Here too the rich gifts of the world of the waters are 
stressed: many members of the thiasos carry offerings, a krater, a cornucopiae, a 
basket. Closely associated is the theme of beauty, love, and sexual charm. Roses 
appear in other mosaics of the complex, in association with water: panels at the two 
entrances show fountains gushing from kraters among rose-plants, rose-buds are 
scattered over a pavement surrounding a basin (no. 16), while four remarkable 
panels in the corner spaces of the frigidarium show a half-nude woman dancing in 
front of a garden of roses, and either pouring water into a basin or scattering roses 
from a basket.” Ocean, so well combined with the marine thiasos on the Utica 
mosaic, is here separated: his mask appears in the caldarium, at the centre of acanthus 
scrolls. The lord and the lady of the establishment are themselves plausibly to be 
identified in two panels in the afodyteria; the lady at her toilet with her maids, 
bedecking herself with Jewels, and surrounded by the elegant apparatus of the 
bath.'” Finally, an inscription on the edge of a basin (no. 15) gives an elegant, if in 


For the ship of Venus, compare also the mosaic of the Navigium Veneris from Volubilis, where the 
ship is rowed by the Three Graces, and escorted by Tritons and Nereids: R. Rebuffat, RA 1977, 37-52. 
À second very similar fragment from Utica with Venus in a boat is in the Louvre: F. Baratte, Catalogue 
des mosaiques romaines et paléochrétiennes du musée du Louvre (Paris, 1978), 51—2, no. 14. Baratte suggests here 
that the three figures on the larger Utica pavement may show the theme of the Navigium Veneris three 
times repeated. 

?'Above, n. 129; the description quoted in Dulière, op. cit., 58, no. 206, from J. W. Salomonson, 
Mosaiques romaines de Tunisie (Brussels, 1964), no. 36, is inaccurate. 

SA. Ennabli, ‘Les thermes du thiase marin de Sidi Ghrib (Tunisie)', Mon. Piot 68, 1986, 1-59. The 
baths are presumed to have been attached to a villa, although the (hurried) excavations did not reveal 
it. Ceramic evidence provides a terminus post quem of the late fourth-early fifth century (55-6), a date 
with which the mosaics conform very well. 

SA, Ennabli, in Mythologie gréco-romaine, mythologies périphériques (ed. L. Kahil, C. Augé, Paris, 
1981), 53—5, pl. I. 

“#These four panels (nos. 9, 10, 13, 14), which repeat two figures almost identically, are the most 
original of the complex. Although they recall elements of seasonal iconography, the repetition shows 
that they are not the Seasons. 

Nos. 5 and 6. I am inclined to see the dominus in no. 6 as also bound for the baths, followed by a 
servant with the wood and bucket of coals for heating the water, rather than identifying it as a scene of 
departure for the hunt (Ennabli, op. cit. (n. 152), 45). 
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part enigmatic, variation on the themes of achievement, of aspiration, and of 
pleasure." Here too, then, individual components which are largely taken from 
stock are combined into a carefully thought-out programme, which expresses the 
ideology of the bath as vividly as some of the epigrams. 

Independent, and seemingly unrelated scenes may also be combined to express 
such ideas. At Lepcis Magna, in the private baths of the Villa del Nilo, the floor of 
the main hall between the two plunge baths was divided into four mosaic panels." 
Two show marine scenes; one with realistically rendered parties of fishers, bathers, 
and people in boats, the other with Erotes rowing, fishing, windsurfing on an 
amphora, riding dolphins, and holding baskets of flowers (Plate VIIa and b). In 
both, the theme is the sheer pleasure of life on, in, and around water. The third panel 
shows the Toilet of Pegasus: the nymphs of the spring adorning the wonderful horse 
(Plate IXa).'% The fourth panel is the one from which the Villa gets its name. The 
Nile reclines on a hippopotamus, led with a garland of flowers by the putti who 
represent the cubits of his flood (Plate IX»). Musicians play, the female probably 
nymphs, the male Egyptian priests greeting the god. At the right end is a Nilometer, 
marked &yo1, TUyn. The allegory of the Nile's flood may not seem immediately 
appropriate to the Tripolitanian villa; but apart from introducing an exotic 
Egyptian quality which was doubtless valued for its own sake, its relevance must lie 
in the miraculous fertility of the waters of the Nile. These bring all sorts of blessings 
with them, and are fittingly greeted with the pleasures of music; it may be noted that 
Neos is also found, like 'Qkeavós, as an acclamation.? The ‘Good Fortune’ of the 
inscription on the Nilometer not only describes the gifts of the floodwaters, but also 
recalls some of the inscriptions that greet those who enter the baths.'* Throughout 
this mosaic, therefore, there is a clear unifying theme: water as the source of 
pleasure, of prosperity, of beauty. An inscription might have expressed the same in 
terms of apolausis, terpsis, olbos, charis, or euphrosyne, or their Latin equivalents. 

A similar association of ideas governs the decoration of the great central hall of 
Bath E at Antioch (Plate X).°! The long central panel here shows, in its 
preserved half, Gz, reclining on a sphinx, and accompanied by the karpoi, who drag a 
huge garland of wheat to a figure labelled “Apo[upa] who embraces one of them 
(Plate XIa and b). A figure to the left of Ge, wearing a headdress with an elephant's 
trunk and holding a large tusk, represents Egypt. The Egyptian associations leave no 
doubt that the allegory here represents, not only the fertility of the earth, but also 


5*The text runs plus feci quam potui minus quam volui si placet commune est si displicet nostrum est hic sunt tria 
verva catu sedes ebria: see L. Ennabli, ibid., 56-7, with a translation suggested for the last line ‘encore 
"trois mots": pour l'homme avisé, c'est un séjour plein de charme'. The half-deprecatory assertion of 
achievement and the si....si.... formula recall several of the inscriptions cited in the next section (below, 
nn. 185-6); the final words I suspect of being intended to have a specific ‘point’, perhaps a riddling 
allusion which escapes us now. 

IG. Guidi, AfrIt 5, 1933, 1-56; Aurigemma, Tripolitania 45-9, XVIII, pls. 83-97; Guidi calls the 
room a tepidarium (3), but there is no evidence for heating. 

5? Above, n. 118. 

IS9Cf. above, n. 144. 

1606, e. above, n. 84. 

Levi, AMP, 263-73, Fig. 100, pls. LXIIb-LXIII, CLXIIIb-CLXV; coins give a late 
Tetrarchic terminus post quem. 
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more specifically once again the fertilising powers of the Nile, who was surely 
portrayed in the missing left half of the panel. Here too, therefore, the theme is the 
life-giving water as the source of all fertility and prosperity of the earth.!”” 
Surrounding this central panel were four smaller panels (two-and-a-half survive) 
containing figures from the marine thiasos: Nereids ride upon ichthyocentaurs, all 
with their names written above them (Plate XIIa and b). The names give a personal, 
idyllic character to the otherwise generalised scenes, as well as introducing occa- 
sional literary reminiscences. The figures hold objects---torches, a pedum, a syrinx, a 
patera with a garland, a basin, another patera (with round objects on it?) ,---which give 
a Dionysiac ambience to the whole group, with an atmosphere of pleasure and 
festivity; they may also suggest the gifts of the sea (one of the Nereids is named 
Pherousa). In the corners were four further panels, only one survives, containing 
busts identified by inscriptions as Eurotas and Lacedaimonia (Plate XITc). It is a fair 
assumption that all four contained similar images of rivers and the lands they 
watered. Here too the whole pavement is united by the theme of the gifts of water, 
. and the fertility, joy, and prosperity that it brings. 

In the entrance vestibule of these baths a new theme appears. A geometric 
pattern contained a figured panel set directly opposite the door to greet the visitor as 
he entered (Plate XIIIa).95 Three men in tunics are represented, whom Levi 
believed to be jugglers or travelling mountebanks: the objects they carry he 
identified as a large monkey, a stool and a staff, and perhaps a net and a group of 
balls on strings. With these, he suggests, they are about to give a performance. The 
_ scene is unique, though approximate parallels for performances of this type are 
found, but I know of no such parallels within the decoration of baths. But we should 
evidently think of the pleasures, even of small baths, as including entertainments, and 
not confined to actual bathing. 

Two figures whose statues are very common in baths are Asklepios and - 
Hygieia; but they are notable for their absence (as far as is known to date) from 
mosaics or paintings. In view of the emphasis found in many of the inscriptions on 
the healing properties of the waters, and of the great popularity of the deities in 
sculpture, this seems a surprising omission.!?? Its reasons surely lie in the limitations 
of the mosaicists’ repertory, in which scenes of the healing deities had never 
established themselves. The subjects of the mosaics were evidently normally selected 
from what the workshops were capable of offering, they were not dictated by a 
patron desirous of carrying out a clearly conceived programme. On the other hand, 
another deity who is used metaphorically several times in the epigrams does appear, 
at least once, on a mosaic. Hephaestus/Vulcan appears in several epigrams as a 
metaphor for the heat of the water, this is surely the reason for the selection of the 


l2For a discussion of the central mosaic, and of the many parallels between it and the description of 
the allegorical painting in a public bath described by John of Gaza, see G. Downey, in R. Stillwell ed., 
Antioch-on-the-Orontes II. The Excavations 1933-1936 (Princeton, 1938), 205-12; but note that the 
` Egyptian associations are missing in John's account. 

I8 DL evi, AMP, 273-7, pl. LXIIIe. For the sandals from Bath E, see below, n. 232. 

'Manderscheid, 31; above, nn. 22, 48, 52-3. Asklepios is found on mosaics only at Palmyra, in a 
domestic context (H. Stern, Les Mosaiques des Maisons d Achille et de Cassiopée à Palmyre | Paris, 1977], 22, 
Fig. 16), and possibly on a unique work from Cos (L. Morricone, BdA 35, 1950, 317, fig. 82). 
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scene of the Cyclops' cave, where the Cyclops work at the forge under the direction 
of Vulcan, to decorate a mosaic in the private baths of the Maison a Trifolium at 
Dougga.!9 

The survey just given suggests various ways in which the decoration of the bath 
buildings might be made to express visually the concepts of the pleasure and 
enjoyment of the baths. Some are no more than straightforward equivalents for the 
verbal expressions; other use established scenes, mythological or allegorical, suited 
to express the desired qualities. A few, like the big marine mosaic from Utica, 
expand their fantasy, adding image upon image to create the vision of beauty and 
luxury. In general, however, apart from the almost infinitely adaptable personifica- 
tions, the material used is what is already available in the repertory; variations and 
new combinations are possible, but special scenes are not invented. Parallels with the 
imagery used in the epigrams and inscriptions range from very close to merely 
approximate; the verbal and visual metaphors overlap, but do not exactly cor- 
respond. 

It follows that none of the subjects discussed 1s in any way peculiar to the 
decoration of baths. On the contrary, every one of them is found in a wide variety of 
other contexts, from domestic to funerary; and the interpretation of many of them in 
these various contexts has been the subject of extensive discussion or controversy.'* 
It is fundamental to my argument here that they should be seen and interpreted 
within the specific context of the baths. Since the prevailing attitudes towards the 
baths are widely expressed in written sources, the figured decoration may be directly 
compared with written material dealing with the same context: something com- 
paratively unusual in our attempts to interpret Roman art. Of course, more personal 
elements may sometimes have entered into the choice of decoration, above all in 
private baths: individual patrons may have had their own reasons for selecting a 
Venus, or may have read more into the Charites than their most superficial 
interpretation.'?” In general, however, the very nature of baths required that their 
appeal should be to as wide a circle as possible: that the significance of many of the 
images appears to lie on a very superficial level should not surprise us. I suspect, in 
fact, that the same superficial-seeming, fashion-magazine ethos of beauty, pleasure, 
and luxurious enjoyment may also have been widespread in the decoration of 
private houses; but that is beyond my present topic. 


'65 Inv. Tun. 558, CMA suppl. (1910), A261, pl. VII. For the epigrams, see above, nn. 48, 70. 

‘Only one example can be quoted here: the subject of Pegasus and the Nymphs. This appears 
twice in the decoration of the Maison des Nymphes at Nabeul (Tunisia), where J-P. Darmon interprets 
it, in agreement with his overall interpretation of the house, as alluding to the symbolism of marriage 
(Nymfarum Domus [Leiden, 1980] 40-2, no. 8, 98-103, no. 25, and 210-16). M. H. Quet, in a review 
article of Darmon (RA 1984, 1, 79-104), questions his methodology, and suggests the possibility of a 
neo-platonic interpretation. Since the Maison des Nymphes is a unique assembly of subjects, in which 
the personal taste or beliefs of the proprietor are likely to have played a role, it may never be possible to 
work out the precise significance of the choice of subjects; but if the various philosophical interpreta- 
tions of the Nymphs, Pegasus, etc., contained in a writer like Porphyry form one pole of the possible 
semantic range, then the beauty-and-water theme of the baths constitutes the other. 

67For the range of variations that a subject such as the Charites might bear in different contexts 
and usages, see W. Trillmich, j4/ 98, 1983, 311-49. 
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This 1s not to say, however, that the religious significance of baths and of the 
themes chosen to decorate them can be ignored. Water had its own sanctity; the 
Nymphs were objects of cult; a nymphaion was a sacred building as well as a secular 
one. Venus, Neptune, and the other deities whose images appear in the baths were 
powerful gods, Asklepios a great saviour and healer, and bathing itself could have a 
ritual significance. How lively such notions were in the later centuries of the 
Empire, how many individuals looked on a representation of the Nymphs or of 
Venus--statue, mosaic, or painting---as a divine image rather than just something 
aesthetically pleasing, is impossible to estimate. There is a Jewish story of a Rabbi 
who, asked why he went to baths where there was a statue of Aphrodite, answered 
that Aphrodite here was no goddess but mere decoration, as shown by the irreverent 
behaviour of the bathers in her presence;'* on the other hand, a second Jewish story 
appears to speak of libations offered to Aphrodite in the baths.!”” Tertullian states 
that the baths are full of idols, though he includes them in a list of places which 
Christians living in the world have to frequent,'”' and elsewhere he speaks of worship 
offered at the doorways of baths.! Similarly, one of the questions submitted to 
Augustine by his friend Publicola asks if a Christian may wash in baths, in quibus 
sacrificatur simulacris. In general, however, Christian apologists do not normally 
include the presence of the pagan gods as one of the items which the good Christian 
has to fear in the baths;'” and it is noteworthy that the Christianisation of the 
Empire has only limited effects on the choice of subjects. “Pagan” themes, such as 
Venus, the Nymphs etc., disappear from some of the inscriptions,” and we may 
assume that some patrons deliberately chose non-figurative or neutral decor for 
work they commissioned; but elsewhere the traditional subjects and deities continue 
in both inscriptions and decoration of undoubtedly Christian date. It is dangerous to 
generalise in these matters; there may have been many who paid their respects to the 
Nymphs or Asklepios when they bathed.!”? 


For the sanctity of water in general, and especially of healing springs, cf. Ginouvès, Balaneutikè 
(1962), 327—428, with evidence of bathing establishments attached to various cults; for ritual bathing, 
cf. S. Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Romer (Kristiania, 1915), 76-100. 

Quoted by H. Lewy, Philologus 52, 1894, 569-71. 

Lewy, ibid., 570; he thinks the gesture here may have been meant in jest, but there seem to be no 
grounds for supposing this. 

Tertullian, De Spect. 8, and cf. Apol. 42: but he also allows Christians to approach even temples, 
so long as it 1s not for the sake of worship. 

UTDlert. De Idol. 15.6, nam et alia ostia in balneis adorari videmus. 

"Aug. Epistula 46 (CSEL 34.2, ed. A. Goldbacher, 1898), p. 127, XV. 

Cf. Zellinger, 8-9, 47-67: the opposition of some Christians to bathing is based upon asceticism, 
not upon any pagan associations of the baths. 

Cf. above, nn. 68, 80-5. 

"*The continuing cult of the Nymphs can certainly be attested, at least in connexion with thermal 
springs. Cf., for instance, the series of votive reliefs with images of the Nymphs and dedications to the 
Nymphae Nitrodes from Ischia, some probably as late as the third century a.D.: L. Forti, ‘Rilievi dedicati 
alle ninfe nitrodi’, RendNap 26, 1951, 161—91, pls. VI-XI; or the restoration of the templum Nympharum at 
Aquae Flavianae (Khenchela): Albertini, BAC 1928-9, 93, which may be compared with the 
inscription from the baths at the same site (above, n. 77), and the dedications to the Nymphs, C7L VIII 
17722, 17723 (the latter dated a.p. 146). 
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There could also be a darker side to the world of beauty and pleasure which the 
baths create. Excessive beauty, like any other exceptional achievement, risks 
provoking phthonos, the envy which works through the Evil Eye of the envious, with 
disastrous consequences." Such danger could threaten every sort of human activity, 
and buildings of every type are found protected by apotropaic inscriptions and 
symbols; but there is evidence enough to suggest that baths and bathers were 
especially vulnerable. It was in the first place the beauty of the baths themselves— 
the actual buildings and their decoration —which might invite phthonos. One remedy 
against this danger lay in exalting their good qualities to such a pitch that they are 
beyond the reach of phthonos, which is evidently conceived here as a force powerless 
to affect what is really superior. Thus the epigram AP 9.814, claims that the chants of 
the baths itself will render phthonos powerless; just as in 9.613 Mômos (a related 
concept) finds himself powerless against the baths of Maria, wife of the emperor 
Honorius. The mosaic inscription from the baths at Serdjilla, after praising the charis 
and olbos brought by the baths, continues with the wish that doxa may drive out 
phthonos: the doxa of the founders, Julianus and Domna, but also surely of the baths 
themselves.!”? Similarly, the podium inscription from the Marble Court of the Bath- 
Gymnasium Complex at Sardis, after praising in flowery language Memnonius' 
restoration of ‘the immense high-roofed gold-gleaming chamber”, continues by 
claiming that phthonos has no power against the 'ever-living decoration.” At 
Anemurium, the mosaic in the apodyterium of the small baths, praising the founder, 
the strategos Mouseos, ends with the wish q0óvos T'&méoro Tfj; &perfis TÄS 
yn[qi]5os.'*% Here the formula of the wish itself seems to be considered sufficient 
protection; it perhaps works as little more than a conventional compliment, exalting 
the beauty of the work by the very suggestion that it will provoke envy. The mosaic 
inscription from Sullecthum in Tunisia also shows livor defeated by the efforts of the 
founder.!®! The last line here introduces the concept of brotherly love as an element 
in the pleasure of the baths, an element that counters or outweighs the grudging 
hatred of the invidi; we may compare the baths at Timgad with the inscription 
Filadelfis vita (Plate IV). 

But the North African inscriptions introduce several new elements in their 
account of the role of invidia and the invidus. There is a stress on the completion of the 
work, often accompanied by the implication or open statement that the envious has 


Cf, K. Dunbabin, M. Dickie, “Invida rumpantur pectora. The Iconography of Phthonos/Invidia in 
Graeco-Roman Art’, JbAC 26, 1983, 7-37, esp. 10-11, 36-7, with refs. For phthonos as a danger 
particularly for a ktistes, cf. the inscription from Vasada in Isauria with the acclamation [k]|ríoTa- oe 
pBévos où viknot (L. Robert, Hellenica 11-12, 1960, 23), and ó @6dvos rUxnv où vik among the 
acclamations inscribed on the portico of the Agora at Aphrodisias (C. Roueché, 7RS 74, 1984, 192, 
no. 14, 195). 

"8 Above, n. 80. 

9 Above, n. 29; the revelant line runs kéouov dei ¿wov[t]a Tov où pBovos ol[5ev . . .]. 

180 Above, n. 81. 

à! Above, n. 86. The full text runs: en perfecta cito Baiaru(m) grata voluptas | undantesque fluunt aq(uae) 
saxi de rupe sub ima | nisibus hic nostris prostratus libor anhelat | quisquis amat fratrum veniat mecumque laetetur. 

182 Above, n. 124; the inscription is beneath the panel with the nymph and satyr. 
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tried but failed to prevent this. The Sullecthum inscription opens with the words en 
berfecta. 3 On a threshold at El Haouria is an even more explicit challenge: invide, 
livide, titula tanta que adseverabas fieri non posse perfecte sund dd. nn. ss. minime ne 
contemnas.'** At Timgad, in the frigidarium of private baths, an inscription opening 
with the formula B(onis) B(ene) continues qui dixit ridet. qui negabat victus est; the 
surrounding inscription is damaged, but has something to do with bathing and with 
the envious.!?? An inscription at the entrance to the frigidarium at Es-Sedria is known 
only from inaccurate copies, and parts of it are incomprehensible (unless they should 
be seen as magical formulae, not meant to be understood). But it seems to be 
addressed to levor, and continues si laudas labas si vituperas sudas intra ervervatas(?) quas 
perfici denegavas.'** This type of formula is characteristic of these North African 
inscriptions: a contrast is drawn between the good and well disposed, who are to 
enjoy the benefits offered to them, and the ill disposed and envious who tried to deny 
or prevent the accomplishment of the task. The latter are at best excluded, at worst 
threatened with some unpleasant fate.!?” 

At least twice, however, the envious or sceptical are not excluded but invited 
into the baths. At Moknine, in a mosaic discussed in greater detail below, the 
sceptical scoffer is urged to enjoy the baths, in a phrase recalling those often used in 
the more positive epigrams: quid pabes palles? fruer baias quas tu negabas fieri. In 
addition to the familiar concept of denial, the opening words suggest the fear which 
characterises the small-minded at the sight of a great achievement, but they may also 
be intended to produce the state of fear which counteracts the power of envy. At 
Themetra, the invitation across the entrance threshold runs simply invide intra lavare 
(Plate XIIIb); and a similar phrase is perhaps to be restored on the Timgad mosaic 
mentioned above.!?? We should assume here, I think, that the invitation to enjoy the 
baths cancels the whole niggling, negative, grudging attitude of the invidi, whose 
power to query, to envy, and hence to harm, is defeated by the completed 
magnificence. 


188 Above, n. 181. 

8#]nv. Tun. 319, 2, L. Poinssot, RAfr 76, 1935, 183-206, figs. 1-4. Poinssot identified the furthest 
room of this complex as a caldarium, though in the absence of fuller details of the building, this cannot be 
taken as certain. 

Germain, Timgad, 96, no. 132, pl. XLIII. The surviving text of the outer inscription reads: 
molant....baline.....]avat invid|..... 

89A. Merlin, Inscriptions latines de la Tunisie (Paris, 1944), 29, no. 147. The Sidi Ghrib inscription 
(above, n. 156) suggests that hidden in the mysterious phrase intra ervervatas may lie an analogous 
reference to (ria verva. 

7A simpler version of the same type of formula is B(onis) B(ene), with its counterpart M (alis) 
M (ale) (e.g. below, n. 224): see R. Rebuffat, BAC nis. 6, 1970, 243, n. 38, and especially the mosaic from 
Themetra where a phallus threatens the Evil Eye, with the inscription Invidiosibus quod videtis BB MM 
(L. Foucher, Actes du 79° Congrès des Sociétés Savantes, Alger 1954 (Paris, 1957), 177-8, fig. 13. The variant 
M (alis) B(ene) seems to be a mitigation of the original concept of returning the wishes of others for good 
or evil; in the small southern baths at Timgad a graffito read Bonis bene talia talibus (A. Ballu, Les Ruines 
de Timgad, antique Thamugadi. Sept années de découvertes (1903-1910) (Paris, 1911), 114). 

88Below, n. 230. 

'@8Themetra: Foucher, Thermes romains, 19, pl. VIA. A second threshold, leading into the 
apodyterium and decorated with two phalloi (below, n. 216) had a mutilated inscription ....si lavisti ha....] 
quaun (?) ..., which may have made the sense more precise. Timgad: above, n. 185. 
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Nevertheless, bathing could be a dangerous exercise. There was an undoubted 
possibility of real accidents, as inscriptions for children drowned in the pool bear 
witness:!?” and of course the baths might be dirty, decrepit, and in danger of 
collapse.!?! In addition, the bather was also exposed to less tangible dangers. A very 
revealing story in the apocryphal Acta Joannis supposedly written by his disciple 
Prochorus, tells of the bathhouse owner Dioscorides, who causes his beautiful 
eighteen-year old son to bathe alone, ià Tov pdóvov tæv åvðpwræv. This makes 
clear the possible danger of exposure to the Evil Eye; but in the event 1t was a demon 
living in the bath who caught the boy and strangled him. The demon was in the 
habit of strangling a youth or maiden three times a year, and had caused one to be 
buried alive in the foundations when the baths were being built, 514 TO eUnXES kai TO 
¡Aapóv Tv Aoutpov.'? A number of texts show a similar belief in demons who 
haunt the baths; they were collected in a little-known article of Campbell Bonner.'* 
The apocryphal acts of John, in addition to the preceding story, give two more. 
John was working in the bathhouse of Dioscorides near Ephesus when Satan, or the 
demon who lived in the bath, appeared to him, in the form, evidently, of a bath 
attendant, and threatened him with the shovel from the furnace. Again, the son of a 
priest was strangled by an evil spirit in the bath; restored to life by John, he described 
the demon as appearing in the form of an Ethiopian.'”* Another story is given by 
Gregory of Nyssa, in his life of Gregory Thaumaturgus. It tells of a Gaiuœv Tis 
&vôpworrokTovos which haunted a bath, and made it impossible to use after sunset; 
those who had dared to enter the water after dark, instead of the relief (Gveois) they 
had hoped for, had found only mourning and lamentation. The doorman does not 
wish to allow the deacon sent by Gregory to enter (it is notable that his reaction to 
this is un povñooi TAS & ToU Aoutpov Bepatreias), when he does so, the deacon is 
assailed by all sorts of terrors and phantasms of fire and smoke in the forms of men 
and beasts, by noises and smells, which grow worse, with earthquake and flames, as 
he goes further into the building. All vanish when he makes the sphragis, i.e. the sign 
of the cross.!? Similarly Gregory of Tours, in his Acts of Andrew, tells of the saint in 
the baths curing an old man and a boy possessed of demons, and then warning the 
people: Inimicus generis humani ubique insidiatur, sive in lavacris, sive in fluminibus. 19 In two 


10C]L VI 6740 = ILS 8518, from Rome; CIL IX 6318, from Chieti. Tertullian, De anima 32.6, 
mentions the possibility of drowning in the pool (submersu etiam piscinarum strangulabilis) as if it were a 
standard and recognised danger. Cf. also examples from the Talmud of accidents in the baths, and the 
prayers for protection to be recited before entering the baths, collected, with other parallels, by R. 
Hanoune, ‘Thermes romains et Talmud,’ in Colloque Histoire et Historiographie Clio (ed. R. Chevallier, 
Collection Caesarodunum XV bis, Paris, 1980), 255-62: I am grateful to M. Hanoune for a copy of this 
article. 

Inscriptions and epigrams recording the restoration of baths often contrast their new beauty 
with their previous decrepit or squalid condition. E.g., CIL VI 1703 = ILS 5715, from Rome: ILAlg 
I 2101 and 2102, from Madauros; CIL VIII 1412, from Thignica; Anth.Pal. 9.615, and perhaps 16.281. 

12 Acta Joannis pp. 24 f. Zahn, quoted by Bonner (see next note). 

3. Bonner, ‘Demons of the Bath’, Studies presented to F. Ll. Griffith (London, 1932), 203-8; cf. also 
T. Hopfner, Griechisch-ägyptisther Offenbarungszauber 1 (Leipzig, 1921, rep. Amsterdam, 1974) 96, $ 195. 

Acta Joannis pp. 20 f. Zahn, 122 f. Zahn. 

5'Migne PG XLVI, 952 a-d. 

95 Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. Rer. Merov. 1, 2, p. 392 = ch. 27. 
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other places too he tells of demons who seize upon their victims in the baths, either 
torturing them or striking them dead.!%’ These are all Christian stories, but a pagan 
forerunner is found in Eunapius’ account of the demon named Kausathas driven out 
of a bath by Porphyrius, which he claims to have taken from Porphyrius own 
memoirs.!”? 

Other passages speak more generally of baths, as well as other damp places, as 
the special haunt of demons. Tertullian speaks of evil and unclean spirits inhabiting 
in balneis piscinae, who seize on men:!? and the evil spirits who live in baths are 
included in a long list of demons exorcised in a prayer of Gregory Theologus.”” 
Psellus explains that one category of demons, VAaioi Gaipoves, suffer in cold dry 
places, seek warmth and dampness, and therefore frequent baths, elsewhere he says 
that it is fondness for moisture which leads demons to attack living creatures for their 
blood.??! A passage in the Testament of Solomon lists a demon who causes people to 
suffer fits and spasms in the bath;*” and Jewish practice forbade bathing at night for 
fear of demons, and required fresh water for lustrations lest demons gather in 
standing water.*% The concept that dirty water in particular is the haunt of demons 
and of the souls of the dead is attested in both Greek and Roman superstition; ^ as is 
the association of demonic powers, good or bad, more widely with water and 
springs, which clearly goes back to beliefs in the sanctity of all springs and water 
sources. There are signs, too, that suffocating or being choked in the bath was a 
standard motif in horror stories; apart from the examples given above, we may 
compare the (apocryphal) accounts of Hannibal shutting up the councillors of 
Nuceria in the hot baths and suffocating them: here, as in other stories of Hannibalic 
atrocities, Hannibal appears as a sort of bogeyman.** We may assume then, I think, 
that behind the stories of bath demons lies a widespread popular belief, common to 
pagans, Christians, and Jews.*?? 

Moreover there is also evidence that the baths had a special role in magical 
practice. Several magical papyri prescribe that love charms should be thrown into 
the baths; one states specifically that a charm with the image of ¿w5S10v Tupwviakov 


Ibid., p. 379 = ch. 5; p. 389 = ch. 23. 

##Eunapius, Vita sophistarum 4 (Porphyrius), 1. 12 Giangrande. 

De Baptismo 5, 4 (CCL 1,1). 

“LA. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia 1 (Liège/Paris, 1927), p. 239, 1. 6. A twelfth-century Byzantine 
story of a sorcerer calling up black demons in the baths is quoted in J. Devisse, The Image of the Black in 
Western Art II, 1 (Lausanne, 1979), 70. 

“De operat. daem. 13 Spalte 849/20f Boissonade (non vidi: quoted by Hopfner, op. cit. (n. 193), 96). 

Ch. XVIII, 21 McCown. 

“Cf. O. Bócher, Dämonenfurcht und Dämonenabwehr. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe 
(Stuttgart/Berlin/Koln/Mainz 1970), 204, also 50-53. 

“Cf. S. Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Römer (Kristiania, 1915), 119-24. 

Examples in F. J. Dolger, Der Exorzismus im altchristlichen Taufritual (Paderborn, 1909), 162-4. 

Dio fr. 57.30; Zonaras 9.2; Appian 8. (Pun.) 63; Val. Max. 9.6 ext 2; the verbs used are 
strangulare|&rromviyew. I owe these references to Arthur Pomeroy. 

"The idea survives into later superstitions: a modern Egyptian belief that the bath is a favourite 
resort of ginn is quoted by Bonner, op. cit. (n. 193), 207, and the Handwörterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens 
I (Berlin/Leipzig, 1927/1987), 829, s.v. Bad, quotes another Egyptian superstition: ‘In Ägypten wird 
man durch Anstossen mit dem Fuss in der Badestube von Dämonen überfallen.’ 
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should be thrown eis Uroxavo TA piov Badaveíou.*% The selection of the baths for this 
purpose is clearly inspired in part by the heat of the furnace, which gives power over 
the demon by burning him, and which by analogy can cause the object of the charm 
to burn with love.” But the notion of the baths as the abode of demons must also 
either contribute to or be fed by this practice. Defixiones have also been found in 
baths, where they were presumably thrown in the same way, as well as in other water 
sources such as springs and wells.?? The unfortunate youth in Ammianus Marcel- 
linus' story, arrested, tortured, and executed after he had been seen in a bath reciting 
the seven vowels, and laying his hand alternately on the marble and on his own 
breast, had also chosen a bath as an appropriate location for a magical procedure; in 
this case only in the hope of curing a stomach ailment, but the Emperor's agents 
suspected it of having some more sinister purpose.*'* Moreover the use made in 
magic of such objects as hair trimmings and nail clippings may also have led to a 
sense of the concentration of magical influences around the baths. 

What measures should be taken, then, to protect against such dangers? Clearly, 
superstitious individuals might take their own precautions; there were undoubtedly 
pagan equivalents for the sphragis used by Gregory Thaumaturgus' deacon, though 
such signs and words might be less efficacious when not operated by a holy man. 
Tertullian's mention of the worship offered at the doorways of baths may also imply 
protective rituals, as well perhaps as signs or images.”!? Personal amulets might also 
be worn; a mosaic in the baths at Piazza Armerina shows one of the attendants in the 
unctorium wearing a cord with an amulet around his neck.?? But when one was naked 
and exposed in a bath, the need for special, external protection may well have been 
felt more strongly than in normal life. 

It would be mistaken to suggest that the majority of those who constructed or 
decorated baths, public or private, were so conscious of the danger of bath demons 
or of hostile magic that they felt a need to introduce some permanent protection into 
the decoration. Nevertheless, a number of instances may be quoted where an 


28PMG P VII, 467 (B.M.P.gr. CXXI); similar prescriptions in PMG P II, 48f (Berlin P 5026), and 
in Pap.Osl.I 75 and 334f cf. S. Eitrem, Papyri Osloenses I. Magical Papyri (Oslo, 1925), ad loc. Further 
references in H. D. Betz (ed.), The Greek Magical Papyri in translation (Chicago, 1986), 14, n. 16. 

29The magical lead tabella from Aschmunein, published in PSZ I (1912), no. 28, among many 
other incantations includes the phrase: KatavayKxéoate (the woman who is the object of the spell) 
BAn8fjvai eis TO BaAaviov kai yevoú BaA&viccav?, followed by kaücov, TUpwoov, QAé&ov Thy WUXNV, 
Thv kåpõiav . . . etc. (11. 14-15); the wish is repeated three times subsequently (ll. 34-5, 44, 61-2). 

20A, Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae (Paris, 1904), cxvi-vii, 156-9, nos. 104—5; 173-5, nos. 114-20. 
The underground bath known as the “Fountain of the Lamps” at Corinth was used as a place of magic 
after its ceiling collapsed, and four defixiones were found there: J. Wiseman, Hesperia 41, 1972, 26-33. For 
defixiones found in wells, see references in D. Jordan, “A Survey of Greek Defixiones not included in the 
Special Corpora’, GRBS 26, 1985, 151-97; id., “Defixiones from a well near the Southwest corner of the 
Athenian Agora’, Hesperia 54, 1985, 205-55, esp. 207-10: here the chill of the water seems to be the 
reason for the use of wells. 

?!Amm. Marc. 29.2.28. 

22Tert. De Idol. 15.6; above, n. 172. 

28Carandini, Filosofiana, 360-2, no. 5, pl. LXI. The slave marked TITE wears a knotted cord with 
a rectangular or cylindrical object hanging from it, recalling the common type of amulet composed ofa 
silver cylinder containing a charm or magical substance. Whether the curious necktie worn by the slave 
marked CASSI is to be interpreted in the same way, I do not know. 
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apotropaic function is apparent; this is particularly characteristic of baths in North 
Africa.** Some of the inscriptions discussed above already suggest such a concern: 
the formulaic aspect of some of the inscriptions aimed against the znvidus, with their 
semi-magical ring, suggests that they are directed not only against ordinary human 
envy, although that could be harmful enough. But envy is also one of the most 
characteristic features of demons, and inspires their attacks on men; the inscriptions 
would serve, then, also to exclude or render powerless such attacks. Another 
suggestive inscription occurs in baths at Sétif: hic qui sanus intrat, [i]s han[c...*% 
Though the ending is missing, it 1s hard to escape the conclusion that it contained a 
wish for a similar safe and healthy passage out of the baths at the end. That such 
magical significance is indeed to be seen in some of the inscriptions is shown by the 
symbols associated with them. At Themetra, for instance, beyond the threshold with 
the inscription znvide intra lavare lay another containing two phalloi, the most 
common and efficacious of all apotropaic symbols.*'* Phallic symbols and hederae 
(also often apotropaic) figured similarly on a threshold in private baths at Sidi Bou 
Ali, near Enfidaville, together with a radiate crown enclosing four bars.?" Of the 
accompanying inscription, which must have been very short, all that remains are the 
opening letters, HI ... FI... Later restorations to the mosaic have added further 
phalloi, as well as another damaged inscription; and a further inscription also 
flanked by a phallus contained not only the signature of the mosaicist, but also the 
wish bene lavare.?'3 At Kom Trougah, in Egypt, inside the bath basin, there was also a 
phallic sign, of a complicated double character resembling a common type of 
amulet, with the inscription kai où above: also well known in apotropaic contexts.”!” 

More extensive use of protective symbols is made on the mosaic surrounding a 


The especial frequency with which both inscriptions dealing with ¿nvidia in the baths and mosaics 
‘most plausibly to be interpreted as apotropaic occur in North Africa suggests that such superstitions 
were particularly strong in that area. However stories of bath demons and evidence for the magical 
associations of the baths have no such regional character. I do not think our evidence is extensive or 
representative enough to explain this apparent anomaly. 

Inv. Alg. 308; CIL VIII 8510. A second mosaic inscription in the same baths ran plura faciatis 
meliora dedicetis, another formula which occurs fairly often in North African inscriptions (cf. Becatti, 
Ostia IV, 119, 122, n. 1). 

*Foucher, Thermes romains, 19-20, pl. VIIc; for the inscription, above, n. 189. For the apotropaic 
power of the phallus, see refs. in Dunbabin and Dickie, op. cit. (n. 177), 31, and esp. RE 19,2 (1938), 
1733-44, s.v. phallos (H. Herter). 

UL. Foucher, Karthago 9, 1958, 131—5, pls. I-II. The radiate crown and bars is a motif of a type 
associated with the sodalitates of the amphitheatre in North Africa, for which see J. Salomonson, 
BABesch 35, 1960, 40-55; A. Beschaouch, CRAI 1966, 150—7; id., CRAI 1977, 486—503; id., CRAI 1985, 
453-75: other refs. in MRNA 78-85, 170-2. The link between these sodalitates and the baths, and the use 
of these emblems, need further investigation. 

218See above, n. 90-5. 

“JA. El-Mohsen El-Khachab, ASAE 54, 1956, 118, fig. 2, with erroneous interpretation corrected 
by J. Engemann, 7bAC 18, 1975, 33, n. 73. For kai ov see D. Levi, “The Evil Eye and the Lucky 
Hunchback’, Anttoch-on-the- Orontes III, The Excavations 1937-1939 (Princeton, 1941), 225-6; Dunbabin 
and Dickie, op. cit. (n. 177), 35-6, with refs.; and compare the Bonis Bene etc. formulae, above, n. 187. 
For amulets of this form, cf. H. Oggiano-Bitar, Bronzes figurés antiques des Bouches-du- Rhóne (Gallia suppl. 
43, 1984), 122, nos. 266-70; H. Rolland, Bronzes antiques de Haute Provence (Basses Alpes, Vaucluse) (Gallia 
suppl. 18, 1965), 178-81, nos. 427-39. 
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basin in the Maison aux Travaux d'Hercule at Volubilis.*% There is no orderly 
design here, but black motifs are scattered at random on a plain white ground. The 
dolphins, fish, and small sea-monsters are derived from the ordinary marine 
repertory, but associated with them are a series of quite irrelevant motifs. Some of 
these are frequent in contexts where their apotropaic or felicitous meaning is clear, 
notably the numerous swastikas and kantharot, there are also tridents and five-pointed 
forks, birds, laurel branches, and two confronted snakes flank the entrance. The best 
explanation is that the whole 1s intended to have a protective and luck-bringing role, 
surrounding and preserving those who sought refreshment in the water of the basin. 

I suspect that a similar interpretation should be placed on the restored 
pavement of Room E in the Terme di Nettuno in Ostia.*** Here the motifs scattered 
at random against the white ground include swastikas, crater, hederae, a bird, bunches 
of grapes, and millet stalks. There are also several letters and cryptograms, whose 
meaning is obscure; and two disk designs which are probably to be used as gaming- 
boards, like those found in many places scratched upon street pavements.?? Becatti, 
after rejecting the idea that all of this might be a pure lusus of the mosaicist, identified 
all the motifs as crypto-Christian symbols, set there by the mosaicist to draw a 
deliberate contrast between the passing pleasure of the bath, and “il bene eterno del 
bagno battesimale'.?? This is not the place for a detailed discussion of Becatti’s 
identifications; but it may be noted that the motifs listed above are all very common 
in general pagan or secular art, and are often used demonstrably as good-luck 
charms or apotropaic signs. Such a function seems highly plausible here; 1t may 
indeed be suggested that craftsmen restoring a pavement were particularly likely to 
produce this sort of work, presumably because they were left to their own devices 
without direction. 


20R. Thouvenot, Publications du Service des Antiquités du Maroc 8, 1948, 77, 104—6, pl. III. The 
shallow basin is not part of a regular bath, but belongs to an apartment opening off the peristyle. 

?!Becatti, Ostia IV, 52-9, no. 73, pls. CXCVI-CXCVIII, figs. 16-17. 

CF. RE XIII, 1-2 (1927), 1999-2006, s.v. Lusoria tabula (Lamer); but the suggestion (ibid. 2007) 
that the Ostia floor is itself a gigantic gaming board is surely mistaken. Gaming boards scratched on 
pavements, e.g. at Ephesus: E. Lessing, W. Oberleitner, Ephesos. Weltstadt der Antike (Vienna, 1978), figs. 
62—5; one in mosaic occupies the centre of the great apsidal hall in the thermal baths at Djebel Oust, in 
Tunisia: M. Fendri, CMGR I, 167, fig. 10. 

230stita IV, 58. Becatti's identifications of the signs as crypto-Christian are largely based on the 
arguments of M. Guarducci, in I Graffiti sotto la Confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano (Vatican City, 1958); 
the controversies to which these have given rise cannot be discussed here, but cf. A. Ferrua, RACrist 35, 
1959, 231-47. Becatti's own identifications are based essentially upon his conviction that signs such as 
the swastika or the X + T are sufficient in themselves to indicate the Christian character of the whole, 
and that therefore even potentially neutral signs such as the crater must be understood in the light of 
Christian symbolism. Thus the two disk-designs he admits would be more readily identified as gaming- 
boards if they did not appear in the middle of ‘une serie di segni che si riportano tutti ad un simbolismo 
cristiano” (57). The “ramoscello stilizzato' that he calls a palm is shown by its downward curving leaves 
to be a millet stalk. There is in fact no single exclusively Christian sign on the pavement; and the 
readings that he proposes for the various cryptograms and groups of letters are at best hypothetical, 
and often without parallel in securely Christian contexts. It is of course true that many of the signs 
(crater, swastika, grapes etc.) were also used by Christians, sometimes with just the same type of 
protective function with which the pagans used them; but the whole concept of a Christian mystic 
symbolic language comprehensible only to initiates, and used in this thoroughly secular context as a 
testimony to the mosaicist's faith, is better left in the realm of fantasy. 
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Some other protective or lucky symbols which appear at vulnerable positions in 
baths may be briefly quoted here. Such are the kantharos, above a hedera flanked by 
the letters BB and MM, on a panel at the entrance to a bathing room at Sbeitla.*** 
On a threshold in the Thermes d'Ete at Thuburbo Maius are millet stalks, 
associated with hederae, peltas, and vine-scrolls.*% Swastika patterns decorate the | 
latrines of Bath E at Antioch, and a room in the baths of a villa at Sant Bol de 
Llobregat near Barcelona.* The Gorgon heads at the centre of the tepidarium of the 
baths of the villa at Dar Zmela, near Sousse, and in the rotunda of the caldarium of 
the Great Baths at Thina, are also likely to have been chosen for such a position 
because of their power to turn aside from the bather any harmful or envious gaze.””’ 
And the remarkable popularity of labyrinth designs for the decoration of rooms in or 
attached to baths, though perhaps in part intended for the entertainment of bathers 
who can puzzle out the maze while they relax, may also have been influenced by the 
notion that the wanderings of the maze baffle or distract the evil spirits or the 
malevolent gaze."? A good example is the mosaic from the so-called Palazzo 
Imperiale at Ostia, where a labyrinth occupied the large peristyle N in front of the 
bath complex. At the centre of the labyrinth is a lighthouse, offering hope and 
protection: two distinct, and seemingly incompatible symbols are here combined for 
cumulative effect.??° 

Symbolism of a more positive felicitous nature is employed on the mosaic of the 


2*N. Duval, BAC n.s. 6, 1970, 297-9, no. 40, fig. 49; for BB MM see above, n. 187. 

#5A. Ben Abed-Ben Khader, M. Ennaifer, M. Spiro, M. Alexander, D. Soren, CMT II, Thuburbo 
Matus 2 (Tunis, 1985), 30, no. 157, pls. XIV, LIIT, for related uses of such plant-motifs, see MRNA 
170-2. 

#Antioch: Levi, AMP 262, pl. CXb. Sant Bol de Llobregat: X. Barral i Altet, Les Mosaiques 
romaines et Médiévales de la Regio Laietana (Barcelona, 1978), 199, no. 133, pl. LXXIV-LXXVII, 1. 

"Sousse: L. Foucher, Inventaire des Mosaiques: Sousse (Tunis, 1960), 121, no. 57. 274, pl. LXVII. 
Thina: Inv. Tun. 18, A 14. Another Gorgoneion in the so-called ‘Maison de Caton’ at Utica, probably 
private baths, with swastikas in the corridor in front of it: Duliére, op. cit. (n. 129), 42, 47-9, nos. 202A, 
203, pls. XXXII, XLIX, plan 14. 

8A. Mahjoubi, Recherches d'histoire et d'archéologie à Henchir el-Faouar (Tunisie). La Cité des Belalitani 
Maiores (Tunis, 1978), 212, 215-16, lists labyrinth mosaics in North African baths (usually in the 
Jrigidarium) from Belalis (Henchir el-Faouar), Hippo Regius, Dellys, Mactar, and Bulla Regia; to these 
should be added Thuburbo Maius (M. Alexander et al., CMT II, Thuburbo Maius I (Tunis, 1980), 27-9, 
no. 18A, pls. X, XI, LXX, plan 8) and Rusguniae (W. Daszewski, Nea Paphos IT, La Mosaique de Thésée 
(Warsaw, 1977), 103, no. 5). In Europe. labyrinth mosaics are found in baths at Stolac in Yugoslavia 
(Daszewski, op. cit. 127-8, no. 59, pl. 41); at Verdes (Loire et Cher) in France (ibid. 108, no. 18, pl. 46); 
in the baths near Santa Agata in Porta Aurea in Rome (ibid. 115, no. 32, M. E. Blake, MAAR 13, 1936, 
144, 168). But the Theseus mosaic from Salzburg, thought by Daszewski to come from a bathing room 
(op. cit 103, no. 7), is considered to be from a triclinium or similar room by W. Jobst, Rómische Mosaiken 
in Salzburg (Vienna, 1982), 116, 118-26, no. 60. For the use of labyrinths in such bathing rooms, 
Mahjoubi offers the explanation ‘probablement pour offrir aux usagers un sujet de distraction et de 
jeux en découvrant les ingéniosités du dédale (216). This may be correct, and moreover the adaptable 
labyrinth design was suited for decorating large rooms of varied shape; but I think it also likely to have 
been selected frequently for its potential protective symbolism (for which see Daszewski, op. cit. 95-6). 

??Becatti, Ostia IV, 166-7, no. 307, pls. XV-XVI; L. Paschetto, Ostia, Colonia Romana, Storia e 
Monument: (Dissertazioni della Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia Ser. II, 10, 2, Rome, 1912), 
412-13; Daszewski, op. cit. 115, no. 34, pl. 47. 
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baths at Moknine (Plate XIVa and b).% Here the inscription, quid pabes palles? etc., 
quoted above, is written upon a tablet---a token of victory---held by a charioteer; his 
four horses all bear names alluding to success and victory: Gratulator, Votalis, 
Triumfator, and Gloriosus. This group is placed in a circle at the centre of a luxurious 
design of acanthus scrolls, divided by pyramids of laurel growing from kantharo: 
down the diagonals. In one of the trapezoidal compartments thus formed, in front of 
the door, the acanthus scrolls are replaced by a pair of race horses supporting a huge 
garland, on either side of a crater from which grow palms and a rose, while millet and 
hederae fill the space behind the horses. Beneath this group are set the arcades of the 
circus, again full of garlands, palms, and roses. All these elements, with their 
associations of good luck and felicitas, contribute to the imagery of victory and 
triumph in the central roundel, which echoes the triumphant challenge of the 
inscription: the power which might have prevented the completion of the baths is 
urged instead to enjoy them. 

A motif which appears frequently in baths, with a variety of possible meanings, 
is a pair of sandals or footprints.**! These may serve a practical function, warning of 
a heated floor on which sandals must be worn,”? or act as a general emblem of the 
bath at its entrance, together with bathing or gymnastic equipment.*% They may 
accompany the inscriptions bene lava and salvum lavisse, as at Sabratha and Timgad 
(Plate IVa);?* and at Chania in Crete, it seems that the straps of the sandals form the 
letters AA, perhaps short for Aoüoai dogaAds.”? It is probable that their use here is 
not always merely practical, and that they also (as footprints in other contexts can 
do) convey a wish for a good journey, or that one may advance “with favourable 
foot. This is particularly evident when they appear, as at Timgad or El Hinojal, 
near Merida, in pairs on a threshold, pointing simultaneously in and out.*” Here the 


20M. Yacoub, ‘A propos d’une mosaique d'époque vandale de Tunisie’, BAC n.s. 6, 19B, 1985, 
327-40: M. Ennaifer, MEFRA 95, 1983, 838, fig. 29; for the inscription, above, n. 188. For the 
significance of the victorious charioteer, see Dunbabin, 474 86, 1982, 82-4. 

BIT intend to study the significance and uses of such footprints in a separate article; at least 13 
examples are recorded as coming from baths. 

232E .g. Antioch, Bath E: Levi, AMP, 262-63, fig. 103; Thuburbo Maius, Bains du Labyrinthe: M. 
Alexander et al., op. cit. (n. 228), 27, no. 17D, pl. IX, plan 8, in both buildings the sandals mark the 
entrance to the heated rooms. 

233E. o. in the Villa del Nilo at Lepcis Magna: Guidi, Afrit5, 1933, 33; at Tebessa-Khalia: 
Inv. Alg. 12, and in the Theatre Baths at Sabratha: J. Reynolds, J. B. Ward Perkins, Inscriptions of Roman 
Tripolitania (BSR suppl., Rome/London 1952), 54, nos. 170, 171; above, n. 95. 

2#Sabratha: see preceding note. Timgad, baths attached to “Grande Maison au Nord du Capitole”: 
Germain, Timgad 116, no. 175, pl. LVIII; R. Cagnat, BAC 1916, clxvii-clxxx; S. Warot, “Timgad: Bene 
lava’, Libyca: Archéologie, épigraphie 8, 1960, 167-72, above, n. 95. 

35G. Tzedakis, ArchDelt 25, 1970, B2, 467, pl. 409; I. Sanders, Roman Crete (Warminster 1982), 
54, 170. 

36See M. Guarducci, “Le impronte del Quo Vadis e monumenti affini, figurati ed epigrafici”, 
RendPont Acc 19, 1942-43, 305-44, esp. 318-21, on the wish for ttus et reditus; for phrases such as dextro pede 
etc., cf. OLD s.v. pes 4a. 

Timgad: above, n. 234. El Hinojal: J. M. Alvarez Martinez, ‘La villa romana de “El Hinojal” en 
la dehesa de “Las Tiendas" (Merida), Noticiario Arquelogico Hispanico. Arqueología 4, 1976, 444, 450, 
rm. 13, fig. 3, pls. XI-XIT, A. Blanco Freijeiro, Mosaicos Romanos de Merida (Corpus de Mosaicos Romanos 
de España 1, Madrid 1978), 51, no. 63, pls. 93b-94; swastikas are scattered in the border here, probably 
also with a protective function. 
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sense would be a wish for safe passage in and out of the building, or of the especially 
hazardous heated rooms, and hence for protection from whatever dangers lurk 
within.” Behind the bene lava formula too, I would suggest, lies a similar intention: 
certainly more than mere politeness, it wishes the bather not only a pleasant bath, 
but also a safe one, one that he may take to his good. 

There remains another theme which suggests a desire to protect the bathers 
from danger, and even more specifically seems linked to some of the stories about 
bath demons. At Timgad, in the North-West baths, on the threshold between two 
warm rooms, is the figure of a large Negro walking with a fire-shovel over his 
shoulder, he supports with one hand his huge phallus, which is ejaculating 
(Plate XVa).?? Figures of bath attendants and servants occur elsewhere on mosaics 
in baths, but most often in contexts where they clearly represent the offer of attention 
to the bather: for example at Piazza Armerina, where the servants attend on their 
masters.“ At Timgad we might see merely an allusion to the heating of the rooms, if 
it were not for the aggressively phallic element, which leaves no doubt that the figure 
is intended to be apotropaic. That he is negroid might be simply a realistic touch: it 
seems that black slaves were indeed favoured for such tasks.” But as a whole the 
image recalls remarkably the two stories in the apocryphal Acts of John: that of 
Satan threatening the saint with a fire-shovel, and of the strangled youth who said 
the demon appeared to him in the form of an Ethiopian.** The concept of demons 
as black, specifically as Ethiopian, is in fact widespread in the later Empire, as many 
popular tales make clear; and although a black figure may therefore be seen as a 
creature of ill omen, it is also capable of being used for protective purposes (through 
an ambivalence common in superstitions of this sort), and of being turned against the 
dangers it personifies.” It is possible, therefore, that the apotropaic figure at 


238 Compare also the wording of the inscription at Sétif, above n. 215. A good parallel is the modern 
Egyptian superstition, quoted by Bonner, op. cit. (n. 193), 207: ‘The bath is believed to be a favourite 
resort of ginn (or genii), and therefore when a person is about to enter it, he should offer up an 
ejaculatory prayer for protection against evil spirits, and should put his left foot first over the 
threshold.” 

Germain, Timgad, 93, no. 129, pl. XLII. 

#0Carandini, Filosofiana, 343-62, nos., 4 a-f, 5, pls. LVIII-LXI. Cf. also the attendant with (?) a 
strigil, labelled Juli Cardi HCE (?h(tc) c(onspicitur) e(figies)), Becatti, Ostia IV, 137, no. 270, pl. CIX; and 
the black figure with equipment and towel on the Hellenistic mosaic from Thmuis in Egypt, 
unfortunately without architectural context: the parallels suggest that he is more likely to be a bath 
attendant than an athlete going to the baths, as suggested in W. Daszewski, Corpus of Mosaics from Egypt I 
(Mainz am Rhein, 1985), 164—5, no. 42, pl. 36a. 

Gf. J. Desanges, in L’Image du Noir dans PArt occidental Y (Fribourg, 1976), 265; and Auct. ad 
Herennium 4.50.63, quoted by G. Beardsley, The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization (Baltimore, 
1929), 117. 

?? Above, n. 194. 

#3Cf. F.J. Dólger, Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit und der Schwarze (Münster in Westf., 1918), 49-75; 
C. D.G. Müller, 7bAC 17, 1974, 91-94; J. Winkler, 7HS 100, 1980, 161-62, J.M. Courtès in 
J. Devisse, The Image of the Black in Western Art. II, From the Demonic Threat to the Incarnation of Sainthood 
(Lausanne, 1979), 19-21; for the later Christian tradition, Devisse, ibid., 64—70. 

“For ill-omened Blacks, cf. the story of the Ethiopian who met Brutus’ standard-bearer before 
Philippi: Plut. Brut. 48.2; Appian B.C. 4. 17. 134; and the Ethiopian soldier who frightened Septimius 
Severus before his death: SHA Sept.Sev. 22. 4-5. F. Snowden, Blacks in Antiquity (Cambridge Mass., 
1970), 272-3, n. 4, thinks that “the apotropaic interpretation [of Blacks], especially in the absence of 
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Timgad is not just an ordinary bath attendant, but that, precisely because he himself 
recalls bath demons, he is set to be trampled on as a protective measure against such 
demons. 

If this significance may be advanced only tentatively at Timgad, it can be 
proposed much more boldly for another figure, from baths at Kharba/Oued 
Atmenia.?* Here the threshold shows a black grotesque figure, with huge head and 
hooked nose, a hump on his shoulder, and no fewer than three huge phalloi 
(Plate XVb). He is comparable to many hump-backed grotesques of terra cotta 
and similar materials, whose deformity is used as a protection against the powers of 
the Evil Eye, or turned against the demons whom they incorporate.** The thickly 
scattered swastikas in the adjacent room of the baths at Kharba reinforce the 
apotropaic significance here (Plate XVc). There are three other examples of figures 
who possibly, though not demonstrably, served similar functions. A fragmentary 
threshold between caldarium and tepidarium in the Labyrinth Baths at Thuburbo 
Maius showed a nude man striding to the right;?* a nude black slave carried a fire 
shovel on a mosaic from Bir Chana, whose provenance is unfortunately not 
recorded;?* and the description of the mosaic in the latrines of the Volto baths at 
Cherchel speaks of a nearly nude man carrying ‘un objet allongé (balai?)', and 
wearing a collar with blue and green tesserae: there was a damaged inscription 
above.” All these figures may be ordinary bath attendants, and in the absence of 
further details it is obviously impossible to be specific; but the serang of the 
Thuburbo Maius man on a threshold is suggestive. 

Outside Africa too there are some examples of similar figures for which an 
apotropaic significance may be suggested. The ithyphallic attendant with pail and 
strigil facing the doorway in the Baths of Buticosus at Ostia may be meant to keep 
out evil, as well as to welcome well intentioned bathers.?? Apotropaic too are 
presumably the ithyphallic attendants and swimmers on a much earlier group of 
monuments in Italy. This group includes the black slave holding asko, and 


literary corroboration with respect to Ethiopians, may be overdrawn'. Clearly it should not be 
assumed without question that every representation of a Black that appears to have some grotesque 
features is intended to be apotropaic, but the popular superstition of Blacks as ill-omened or associated 
with demons is sufficiently documented (regardless of what educated opinion may have thought), and 
some grotesque figures of Blacks are demonstrably intended to serve an apotropaic purpose (e.g. 
Dunbabin and Dickie, op. cit. (n. 177), 20, pl. 3a: a terra cotta of a type identified there as a figure of 
Phthonos used against the Evil Eye; the figure is hunchbacked and negroid). Cf. also the review of 
Snowden by J. Desanges, REL 48, 1970. 87—95, esp. 93. 

?5A. Berthier, BAAlg 1, 1962-1965 (1967), 18-19, figs. 7-8. 

^SCf Levi, op cit. (n. 219), 228-9; references for the use of such grotesques in Dunbabin and 
Dickie, op. cit. (n. 177), 20-1. 

^! Alexander et al., op. cit. (n. 228), 26, no. 17 C; the threshold was damaged when the description 
was written, and is now destroyed. 

28 Iny. Tun. 451; A. Héron de Villefosse, BAC 1894, 308-10, with fig. Levi, op. cit. (n. 219), 227, 
n. 80, suggests that the fire shovel itself in such contexts may have had an apotropaic meaning, ‘like that 
of other objects ... which can burn the evil eye’. 

?9P. Leveau, AntAfr 18, 1982, 146-8, no. 32. 

250Becatti, Ostia IV, 29, no. 51, pl. CIX; for the setting, see J. Clarke, Roman Black-and- White Figural 
Mosaics (New York, 1979), 25-6, fig. 30. 
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accompanied by strigils and an aryballos, on the threshold of the caldarium of the 
baths of the Casa del Menandro in Pompeii, and the grotesque black swimmer on 
the main mosaic in the same baths;?! the pair of black negroid swimmers flanking a 
broken amphora, in the caldarium of the Casa del Criptoportico (16, 2);%* and the 
four black swimmers, with bath equipment between them, in the House of Caesius 
Blandus (VII 1, 40).2? Another fragment from Pompeii contains a black figure with 
a fire shovel, remarkably similar to the later examples in Africa.?* The Pompeii 
black swimmers belong to a distinct and short-lived fashion; but I think we may see 
them as intended, not only to suggest the pleasures of bathing, but also as offering 
protection to the bathers against any ill-intentioned gaze. 

At least once, moreover, a grotesque figure of this type is directly associated 
with an inscription directed against the Envious. This is the mosaic of the Insula 
dell Invidioso at Ostia (V,v,1), which has a black-and-white marine scene with fish 
and a fisher in a boat.?? Facing towards the entrance is the figure (damaged by the 
later insertion of a drain) of a grotesque little dwarf with bald pointed head, who 
stretches out both hands, fingers extended, in a gesture of conjuration.** Above his 
head runs the inscription, /nbidiosos, unmistakably indicating those against whom the 
apotropaic gesture is aimed. The mosaic decorates a taberna opening off the street, 
which Becatti identifies as belonging to a fishmonger, but the marble basin is a later 
insertion into the pavement, and the fishing scene is certainly not enough to indicate 
that such was the original function. The interior of the insula is occupied by baths, 
with whose entrance corridor a door at the back of the room communicates; but 
their original relationship cannot be identified for certain. Extensive alterations seem 
to have taken place in this area in the first half of the third century, and both the 
Inbidiosos mosaic and those visible in the baths (sea-monsters etc.) are to be placed 
after these reconstructions; but it cannot be proved that they are contemporary.” It 
must remain doubtful, therefore, whether the Envious against whom the apotropaic 
figure is directed are conceived here as a threat for the users of the baths, or are 
feared in some other context, but in either case the mosaic demonstrates the way in 
which such grotesques could be used. 


MIA. Maiuri, La Casa del Menandro (Rome, 1933), 146, figs. 68-9. 

??E. Pernice, Die Hellenistische Kunst in Pompeii VY, Pavimente und figürliche Mosaiken (Berlin, 1938), 
52, pl. 20,3; M. E. Blake, MAAR 8, 1930, 80. 

?3Pernice, op. cit., 54, pl. 20,1; Blake, op. cit., 123. Cf. also J. Clarke, in La Regione sotterrata dal 
Vesuvio. Atti del Convegno 1979 (1982), 666-70. 

This figure appears at the centre of a mosaic with sea-monsters supposedly from the Casa del 
Cinghiale (VIII, 3, 8), in a photograph (DAI Rome Inst.Neg. 78. 1147); but comparison with the 
drawing of the marine pavement in F. Niccolini, Le case ed 1 monumenti di Pompeji II, Descrizione generale 
(Naples, 1862), pl. V, suggests that the figure was not originally part of this pavement: cf. Clarke, 
op. cit. (n. 253), 673, figs. 20, 21. 

^?Becatti, Ostia IV, 219, no. 411, pl. CLXIII. 

The object between the dwarf and the prow of the boat is even more damaged: there remains a 
rounded black outline, with three finger-like projections. It is certainly not a squid, as Becatti suggests, 
nor any other identifiable marine creature. Given its position, the possibility should be considered that 
it may be a monstrous horned phallus; but I know of no real parallels, and examination of the mosaic, 
in its present state makes me doubtful whether it can have been physically connected with the dwarf. 

Terme del Invidioso, Reg. V, v, 2: Becatti, Ostia IV, 220, nos. 413-5. The building history is not 
sufficiently illuminated by Becatti in Scavi di Ostia 1, Topografia generale (ed. G. Calza, Rome, 1953), 144. 
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For the sake of completeness, a very strange scene and inscription should be 
added here, though their interpretation is obscure. A set of baths at Santa Vitória do 
Ameixial in Portugal had the frigidarium decorated with a mosaic containing various 
appropriate subjects: Nereids and Erotes, dolphins and busts of the Winds in 
medallions in the centre; border friezes with the marine thiasos, Ulysses and the 
Sirens, and athletic scenes.” In front of the entrance from the street (though set to 
be seen from inside the room) was a very peculiar scene: a man dressed in a loincloth, 
beating with a bundle of twigs a completely nude figure, apparently female (?), who 
flees, one hand covering its sex, the other to its head as if to protect it from the twigs. 
Beside the first man is written FELICI/O TORRI/TATVS/ PEIOR EST / 
OVAVTC/IRDALVS; between his legs FELICION/E MISSO/ S(?); beside the 
second figure a fragmentary inscription PRO...RESET...VARE. A pair of sandals 
and large bucket to the left of the first man are more conventional indications of the 
bath, though the sandals may also bear the sense we have already met of a wish for a 
safe passage,?? a strip of swastikas runs along two of the outer edges of the mosaic. 
Tentatively I would suggest that the fleeing figure, who is evidently being driven 
from the bath building, is to be seen as a dangerous force to be excluded, whether the 
power of znvidia|livor or some other demonic being. The inscription appears to imply 
the defeat of one figure by the other, and the names Felicio and Cirdalus can clearly 
have connotations of good luck;?® but the full significance of the inscription remains 
mysterious. ??! 

The monuments so far discussed have all belonged to the Roman period, and 
predominantly to its later centuries. We have, however, some indication that ideas 
about the need for protection while bathing, and its accomplishment through 
protective symbols contained in the decoration, were not new at this period. In the 
upper gymnasium at Eretria, the floor of Room D, which acts as an ante-room to 
the bathing-rooms B and C (and itself contained basins) was decorated with a pebble 
mosaic in the second century B.c. This had the common motif of a rosette at the 
centre, and scattered around this signs described by Schefold as the ‘Glucksymbole 
der Palaestra”: a wheel, a palm-branch, a strigil, a trident, and the letter A, as well as 
the monogram N< 7 The best parallel for such a scattering of motifs occurs in the 


258], Chaves, O Archeologo Portugués 30, 1938 (1956), 34-71, esp. 59-62, fig. 14; M. Torres Carro, 
‘La escena de Ulises y las Sirenas del mosaico de Santa Vitória (Portugal)', Boletin del Seminario de Arte y 
Arqueologia (Valladolid) 44, 1978, 89-104, pl. I (brief description only, with conclusion: ‘puede afirmarse 
que la escena es de magia, pero su significado nos escapa"). 

29 Above, nn. 231-8. 

?80Cf Petronius, Sat. 60, 8, where two of Trimalchio's slave-boys are called Cerdo and Felicio; ibid., 
67, 9, where Scintilla has a golden capsella which she calls Felicio. 

#1Chaves’ reading of the inscriptions runs: Felicio Torritatus peior est qua(m) ut Cirdalus, Felicione misso 
s[ub iugo] (n.b. the final S is not clearly to be seen in his photograph); and Pros[erpina] res [1d]ete Varer: the 
last word he takes to be a name, possibly female. The reference to Proserpina seems to have no 
justification; I would suggest [/a]vare for the final word, on the analogy of the Themetra inscription 
(above, n. 216), ?possibly pros[pe]res preceding it. The whole scene Chaves interprets as one of devotio or 
cursing of the supposedly female figure (op. cit. (n. 258), 60). 

?2K Schefold, AntK 9, 1966, 112-15, P. Auberson, K. Schefold, Führer durch Eretria (Bern, 1972), 
99-104; P. Bruneau, BCH 93, 1969, 318, figs. 9-14; D. Salzmann, Untersuchungen zu den antiken 
Kieselmosaiken (Berlin, 1982), 92-93, no. 44, pl. 57, 1-4. Room and mosaic belong to the rebuilding of 
the baths after 198 p.c. 
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House of Good Fortune at Olynthus, where we find a wheel and letter À among the 
symbols associated with the inscriptions to Agathe Tyche and Eutychia Kale.*** The 
strigil and the palm-branch are clearly appropriate for a palaestra; but their 
location at the entrance to the bathing-rooms here, and association with motifs 
unconnected with athletics, may suggest that a more general good luck symbolism 
for the protection of the bathers is intended.“ 

Another mosaic from a Greek bath should also be mentioned, though 
information about it is scanty. Beneath the early Hellenistic theatre in Arta 
(Ambracia) the remains of a mid-fourth century bath were recently found, with a 
pebble mosaic showing Erotes playing with a swan, blowing a conch, and diving into 
the water; dolphins and other birds complete the aquatic ambience.** Behind one of 
the Erotes is a strange herm-like object, aggressively ithyphallic, from its phallos 
hangs a plaque adorned with a little black figure, ithyphallic itself. This figure is 
apparently set close beside the entrance to one of the rotundas of the bath, it too 
seems likely, therefore, to have had a protective function. 

I have concentrated in the previous paragraphs on examples of decoration 
where the attribution of apotropaic or felicitous significance to a particular motif is 
strengthened by the presence of an inscription, by its setting or position, e.g. on a 
threshold, or by the use of peculiar combinations of motifs which make sense only on 
the assumption that all possess a common significance of this type. Undoubtedly the 
list might have been extended: though in the absence of an inscription, such a 
significance can seldom be satisfactorily demonstrated. That the need for protection 
in the baths, from malice and envy, human and demonic, was felt by many in the 
Graeco-Roman period, can be demonstrated from the inscriptions and other written 
sources, this section has attempted to show that at least sometimes it dictated the 
choice of decoration. Such beliefs form the opposite side of the coin from the 
glittering images of beauty, pleasure, and healthfulness that formed the subject of the 
previous section. 


KATHERINE M. D. DUNBABIN 


“3D. M. Robinson, 474A 33, 1934, 503-6; Salzmann, op. cit., 103, nos. 89-90, with further refs. 
“#A detailed discussion of the potential significance of the motifs on this pavement is not possible 
within the scope of this article: I hope to return elsewhere to questions such as the interpretation of 


wheel-motifs in such contexts. The monogram on the Eretria mosaic is surely to be read Nika. 
“SE. Andreou, ArchDelt 31, 1976, 2.2 (1984), 199-201, pl. 147. 
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a Anemurium, plan of large baths and palacstra. Courtesy J. Russell, after The Mosaic Inscription of 
Anemurium (Vienna 1987), fig. 2 
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a Timgad, baths attached to Grande Maison au Nord du Capitole, bene lava panel. 
Photo C.N.R.S., courtesy G. Souville 
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b Vimgad, baths of Filadelfi, mosaic of nymph and satyr. Photo C.N.R.S., courtesy G. Souville 
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PLATE V 


a Antioch, baths of Apolausis, mosaic of Apolausis. Courtesy Department of Art and 
Archaeology, Princeton University 
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b Antioch, baths of Apolausis, mosaic of Soteria. Courtesy Department of Art and Archaeology, 
Princcton University 
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a Utica, “Maison de Caton", marine mosaic. Photo Corpus des Mosaiques de Tunisie, 
courtesy M. Alexander 
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b Utica, “Maison de Caton”, threshold with Venus and Erotes. Photo Corpus des Mosaiques de 
Tunisie, courtesy M. Alexander 
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Lepcis magna, mosaics from baths of Villa del Nilo 
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b Allegory of Nile. Photos courtesy DAI (Rome); Inst.Neg.61.1873, 61.1870, 61.1874, 61.1869 
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AMP, fig. 100. Courtesy Department of Art and Archacology, 


Antioch, Bath E, plan. After Levi, 


Princeton University 
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PLATE XI 


a and b Ge and the karpoi 


Antioch, Bath E, central hall 
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PLATE XII 


a 


c Eurotas and Lacedaimonia. Photos courtesy Department of Art and Archaeology, 
Princeton University 
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a Antioch, Bath E, entrance vestibule, jugglers. Photo courtesy Department of Art and 


Archaeology, Princeton University 


b Themetra, invide inscription on threshold. Photo DAI (Rome); Inst.Neg.64.483 
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PLATE XIV 


a and b Moknine, baths, mosaic of charioteer. Courtesy M. Yacoub 
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a Timgad, north-west baths, threshold with bath 
attendant. Photo C.N.R.S., courtesy G. Souville 
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b and c Kharba (Oued Atmenia), baths, threshold with grotesque figure and pattern of swastikas. 
After Berthier, BAAlg 1, 1962-1965, figs. 7-8 
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